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ledge of the structure of the sentence and of the fundamental requirements of letter- 
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THE recent meeting of the Women’s Christian 

Union in this city, was one of the most impor- 
tant conventions ever held. Its members were 
women of one idea, and so, dangerous to the gigan- 
tic evils they are pledged to destroy. They are 
united, and like all other units they seem to be in- 
tolerant; but they are no more so than any body of 
people must be, if they believe what they profess. 
They declare that whiskey is an evil unmixed with 
good, and they would if they could, banish the last 
drop of it from this world They see coming from 
its use untold evils, which they are determined to 
destroy. We caunot blame these women for tak- 
ing unequivocal ground on all questions, political, 
social, and religious, touching temperance reform. 
It is now, out and out, a political organization. 
How could it help becoming such? It holds the 
same attitude towards temperance as the o!d Gar- 
rison party did towards slavery. We do not agree 
with the Tribune that it made a mistake in its alli- 
ance with the third party, Prohibitionists. It could 
take no other course and remain consistent with its 
principles, We express no opinion conccrning the 
wisdom of supporting the third party ; but we do 
say that an out and out Prohibitionist cannot 
Consistently vote for any license law. No one who 
believes that an evil is wrong in its very nature, 
can vote to license that wrong. So we say the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union was consis- 
tent with itself. 





This convention proves that woman has the 
ability to organize effort, and conduct a great 
reform ina successful manner. It will do a great 
deal towards giving all women, not its members, 
the confidence they need in their own powers. The 
‘“‘weaker sex” has been told so many times that 
they can do nothing without man’s help, that it has 
come to be believed. A good woman is as good asa 
good man, any day, and we believe that often a ca- 
pable woman can do more than a capable man. If 
the advantage is on one side more than on the 
other, we should say that it is on the woman's 
side. 

But we learn from this convention the power of 
co-operative and organized work. A few women 
got hold of an idea in Ohio, and they held on to it, 
attracted others to them, enthused whole counties, 
and then states, until now every part of the country 
feels the influence of those women who started 
the first crusade. What could not the teachers do 
if they should organize for reform? There is 
enough in the schools that needs correction to en- 
gage the best efforts of thoughtful teachers during 
the next ten years. It is thought by some that it 
is not necessary to form a society distinct 
from the present assoviations, but we believe 
that itis. In union there is tremendous strength, 
when the promoting of vital questions is the bond 
of sympathy. And is there anything more vital to 
the welfare—yes the very existence of the state, 
society, and individuals—than right education. A 
training that does not uplift, but depress, exerts a 
tremendous power for evil. Jf our schools were 
properly taught, temperance societies would not 
be needed for many years. Old sinners will soon 
die, thank God! Keep the new stock from grow 
ing! TRAIN THE CHILDREN! A society to promote 
educational reform, would have a scope for work, 
and a creed for adoption better than any other or- 
ganization, outside the church, the world has ever 
seen. We believe in organization both in temper- 
ance and education. 
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¢¢ TT may seem a little singular” said a most suc- 

cessful teacher lately, ‘‘ but it is nevertheless 
a fact, that the knowledge that has been most use- 
ful to me has been that I did not learn from text. 
books.” As the teacher labors for many years so 
indefatigably to lay up the facts of the text-books, 
this statement may seem to underrate them; the 
speaker, however, did not so intend. To him the 
materials from the text-book had become a plat- 
form as it were, on which he had built what had 
been of service to himasateacher. All of this is 
so clear, that the question comes to the reader, 
what are those things that will be of so much ser- 
vice to me? 

In the first place, general knowleige must stand; 
it is indispensible to_the well-informed man, but to 
the teacher it is needed as a part of his nature, as 
it were; he is one who must know in order to 
cause others to know. To attain general knowl- 
edge, there must be wide reading on all sorts of 
subjects. 

The teacher should be a ready speaker on a great 
variety of topics; not necessarily a lecturer, but 
one who can give something of an idea of almast 
everything that is usually talked about. In other 
words, he must have a ready utterance for general 
knowledge. 

The teacher should be a good and accurate 
writer. Here is a very weak point as may be seen 


by reading what is prepared at examinations, or 
for newspapers, and the letters they usually write. 
There is a mis—use of capitals, and of punctuation, 
and orthography ; rhetoric is misunderstood to say 
the least, so that the reader feels no respect for the 
writer. 

There is a need of a know'edge of business forms 


and methods. A teacher should know how bills, 
receipts, notes, etc., are drawn. Not long since, a 
teacher had a receipted bill sent to her, and indig- 
nantly charged the sender with an attempt to 
collect a bill twice. 

This is but a glance at a vast field that lies open 
for writing, and discussion. There should be a 
steady advance made by the teacher in all these 
directions, and in many more beside. 
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PRACTICE departments in normal schools, have 

come to be considered essential to their exis- 
tence. The time has passed when their necessity is 
questioned by any except a very few; among which 
minority, President Payne of the State Normal 
School at Nashville, Tenn., classes himself. The 
necessity of schools of practice is based upon the 
doctrine of education by doing, that is, we learn 
any art by practicing that art. Aristotle ennun- 
ciated and illustrated this principle, and it has 
not been questioned by thinkers from his day to this. 
There is both a science and an art of teaching, and 
the science is so intimately connected with the art 
that one cannot exist without the other. It is im- 
possible to elaborate a set of principles divorced 
from their application. It would be a difficult 
thing to define hope of fear without thinking 
of something to be hoped for or feared. So it would 
be very difficult to tell how to teach without apply- 
ing what is taught to pupils actually instructed. 
Even though training schools are ‘experimental 
schcols where children are practiced upon by 
novices,” as president Payne says; still, this does 
not disprove their necessity. He might so call 
hospitals where students just graduated, administer 
medicines, or churches, preached to by half-fledged 
divinity students. Doctors and preachers must 
learn under the criticism of their elders. What is 
more necessary to a novice than the ‘“ supervision 
of experts” and ‘daily searching criticism.” We 
quote from‘ education.” We have often had occa- 
sion to criticise President Payne, in days past; but 
on no point more severely than on this. 
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At the meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club, May last, President Payne of Nashville, 
said:—‘* To be even approachable, a German work 
on the philosophy of education, needs to be trans- 
lated twice—first into English and then into Kng- 
lish common sense. This has been done for Rosen- 
kranz by Miss Brackett and Dr. Harris, and we 
have a book, still not altogether comprehensible, 
but yet full of wholesome food for thought.” To 
this a correspondent of ‘' The Nation” asks, 
‘What are we to conclude from such a state- 
ment, coming from one of the leading teachers and 
best-known writers on education in this country? 
Is it to be supposed that these words express the 
judgment at which Prof. Payne has arrived after 
an extended study of German pedagogical works in 
the original?” German thought can be as easily 
understood as English, French, Roman, or Greek 
thought. Itis true that there are many passages 
in Rosenkranz that are difficult to be understood. 
So there are ia Froebel; but this is not because 
these authors wrote in German. The clearest 
statements of pedagogical truth are found in the 
German language, and it is not possible vo under 
derstand American school systems without know- 
ing what has been both done and w:itten, not only 
in Germany, but in England and France. The 
Academy says that ‘no thorough reading of peda- 
gogy without German is possible.” This is true as 
far as it goes, but the thorough reader must go 
further than Germany. He must take in what all 
the great teachers have both done and said in all 
times and in alllands. This outlines a great work, 





but no thorough understanding of pedagogy is 


‘possible without it. 
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THE DUTIES OF A BOARD OF EDUCATION. 





Education is not the learning of skills and dexterities. 
If they were the questions which education proposes could 
be easily settled by the rulings of a board of education. 
But since its processes consist in training human beings 
for the world as it is, what a real teacher is to do can no 
more be prescribed by courses of study and boards of 
education than can the pencil of an artist by the same 
means. It is affirmed, without fear of denial, that in a 
great system of public instruction, like ours in the city 
of New York, there must of necessity be a great deal of 
machinery, and we admit the statement as true. We 
admit that in the levying of taxes, in the general regu- 
lations as to the qualifications of teachers, in the 
length of school hours, the appointment of new teachers, 
and the adjudication of personal difficulties, there 
must be considerable machinery. But a board of edu- 
cation has no business to interfere with that which 
belongs to the teacher alone. The greatest possible 
freedom should be left to the principal of a school and 
his assistants. This cannot be done if a rigid course of 
study, minutely detailed, is required to be carefully 
adhered to. It is asked, ‘‘How could a great system 
like New York be administered without special execu- 
tive knowledge as to what the various teachers should 
teach ; how far each one should go each term so that 
each part can fit as a wheel into its adjacent parts, and 
thus the whole run in harmony?” On the mechanical 
principle of education this is the only theory tenable. 
But let us examine for a moment what this mechanical 
theory of education supposes; first of all it does not 
allow a teacher liberty of choice in reference to what 
she shall teach, for it assumes that the obtaining of a 
certain amount of knowledge in each department is 
necessary in order to success. In a mechanical system 
the learning of facts is the aim and object. The whole 
system must be planned upon this ideal basis. Those 
who have gone through must know certain things, and 
when they apply for entrance into the high school or 
college, there must be a rigid examination as to how 
much they know; for unless they are examined, how 
can it be known whether they are able to take up the 
studies of a higher course ? This question seems to be an 
unanswerable one, excepting on the supposition that a 
mechanical system of education is adopted. But if we 
comprehend what education is, we shall find that it does 
hot consist in the attainment of facts, but in the posses- 
sion of power. It does not matter how much or how 
little a child knows, providing he has breadth of com- 
prehension, tenacity of memory, alertness, correctness, 
and an inflexible determination to do the right as far as 
he is able to see the right. No young man with these 
qualifications can be said to be uneducated. Now the 
question under discussion is whether the rules and 
laws leave each individual principal and his under 
teachers the necessary freedom to educate in their pupils 
this power. No man can work in a straight jacket. It 
is said that the changing of the curriculum so that it 
could not be told exactly what each teacher was to do, 
would create anarchy in our schools, We answer that 
it would, provided teachers were not competent to 
instruct, 

A mechanical system of school supervision can only 
be used where the teachers cannot be trusted to use their 
own methods, Jt supposes incompetency, and perpet- 
uates it. It gives no stimulus to a teacher to try to 
enlarge the horizon of his knowledge, for she says, ‘‘ I 
am set to teach this this term ; no more, no less. I shall 
teach the same the next term, or the next year; no 
more, no less. I am not allowed to go beyond my 
limits, and I am required to complete the work assigned 
within that time.” Now is it not easy to see that a 
teacher under these circumstances has no possible stim- 
ulus for action? So many dates in history, so many 
words in spelling, s0 many examples in arithmetic, so 
many questions in geography, and so much of this and 
so much of that, and my work is done. This is what we 
mean when we say mechanical, and the result is what it 
ever has been, and what it ever will be—depressing— 
stultifying in its influence upon the teacher, and if upon 
the teacher, much inore upon the pupil. Probably no 
schools in our country have produced so many great 
men as the old country district school up among the 
mountains or down in the valleys. There, under the 
old masters and mistresses, our great leaders were 
started in their careers of magnificent successes. Yet 
when we look at these old schools we find that they 
taught but very little. Geography was almost unheard 


of. Edward Everett never studied English grammar, 
neither did Daniel Webster. There was some spelling, 


discipline, of the old fashioned sort, and each pupil for 
himself. Classes were almost unknown in the old New 
England and Pennsylvania schools. There was the 
utmost liberty and freedom, and when the master pos- 
sessed the true spirit of manhood ; when his high char- 
acter enthused his pupils for the desire to get noble 
lives ; when he, as he often did, inwrought in them his 
own nature—rough, yet intense, uncultivated, and yet 
honest—there was produced a race of men of which our 
country and the world has reason to be proud. But 
how different was this freedom of the past from the 
great school systems of the present. Have we changed 
for the better or for the worse? Let each judge for him- 
self. 





BRAINS. 





‘* After all” said Mr. X., the manager of the Teachers’ 
Bureau, it is brains that decide the whole business.” 
The ladies in waiting looked at each other in blank dis- 
may ; one of them dared to utter the prevailing thought— 
‘* But what if one has not got the brains?” 

When the manager had finished writing a letter, he 
came and sat down, and resumed his conversation. 

‘Brains are worth more to the teacher than to any 
one else. His work demands the best kind of brains. 
I think Marble had this idea in mind when he talked 
about presumption of brains. You would be surprised 
to see how many come here to get situations who lack 
brains, and they have no suspicion of the fact, either.” 

‘* Well, what becomes of these brainless persons? Do 
you get places for them?” ‘‘Oh, yes, there are places 
that brainy men or women would not suit; the people 
would not appreciate them. I sent a splendid man up 
in the country, once—he wanted country air very much, 
having been aclose student for several years—and the 
people thought him insane. He used to walk by him- 
self and recite poetry, and that gave them the idea of 
insanity. He only staid a month.” 

‘* But how about these brainless persons?” ‘‘ They are 
needed in places where there is a strict routine. They 
learn the routine and go through with that day by day, 
and nobody suspects they are only half-brained. By 
the way, do you know that very much of teaching as 
it is annually carried on is a dreary routine? I can 
see the effect it has on the teacher very plainly. A man 
comes here and tells me he has taught ten years, and I 
see the certain marks it has left. He may have started 
out pretty well, but ten years of routine will do its 
work.” 

‘** Do all show these marks?” 

No; there are some who withstand the pressure, the 
grind ; but most are like the rocks on which the glacier 
rests ; you know how they look afterwards.” 

‘*But to return to brains, you know one of those 
ladies, the one in blue, started when you said brains 
were necessary, and asked what is to be done where 
one has no brains? I ask you the same question.” 

‘““Why education gives ‘ brains.’ One who has but 
little brain power can increase it a thousand-fold by 
having a good teacher. That is the value of ‘ brains” 
—they increase brains. I remember a young fellow that 
came here to get a place, and he was quite green ; there 
seemed to be good stuff in him, and so I got him a posi- 
tion as principal of a small academy. I did not see him 
again for five years ; he had staid in that place and had 
made a man of himself. He had studied, read, written, 
talked, until his brains were worth ten times what they 
were when he was here before. I got him another 
place in a college, and he is a man of power there.” 

‘*You sometimes put men in places that are beyond 
them, do you not?” 

‘* Well, yes, sometimes. I never put a man in a diffi- 
cult place that has not got grit and pluck in him ; re- 
member that. If he has these two things he will suc- 
ceed. And that comes around to the question of brains, 
you see. Iam on the lookout for brains all the time. 
The ‘ brainy’ teacher improves by age like wine.” 

-* And the other kind ?” 

“They steadily deteriorate. Deliver me from a teacher 
‘that is going down hill mentally. 





A FRIEND objects to the use of the word “ routinism,” 
because it is not found in the dictionary. Well, the 
word ‘‘routinist” is and it will not be long before the 
word ‘‘ routinism” whose meaning is well known will 
be there too. There was a time and that not so far back 
either, when the word ‘‘ educational” was objected to as 
a word not found in the dictionary. And itis not two 
years siuce we saw the question in a paper, “‘ Who is an 





a good deal of writing, considerable declamation, rigid 


no other word has ; it is used to denote the following of 
a certain course of study or of teaching in a mechanica] 
way. We are opposed to “ routinism ;” it is opposed to 
growth in mental power. 


“ 


New YorE STATE will soon be the center of all eyes 
that look for educational progress. There is no reagon 
why, at the next examination for state certificates, there 
should not be one thousand young men and women, 
Supt. Draper is taking measures that will increase the 
number who should hold these important documents. 
we urge every teacher to cooperate so that in five years 
one out of four will have attained this eminence ; it js 
now probably one out of ten. 

If next, the teachers’ classes could be expanded into 
** county normal schools,” there would be a great step 
taken forward. The academies having these clagses 
would receive more money and attain to a greater im- 
portance. They would be preparatory normal schools— 
preparatory to attaining certificates to teach or to go to 
the state normal schools. 

The suggestion made by the editor of the JOURNAL at 
the meeting in Watkins that the district quota should 
not be less than $100 at once, ($125 or $150 would be bet- 
ter) met with immediate favor. This is a measure that 
would assist greatly to advance the schools, as it would 
enable them to get better teachers. 

There is certainly a growing feeling that we must 
have better school buildings. The days of the old 
‘‘ shells” that have disgraced so many communities have 
nearly passed away, we hope. Why should there be 
such neat churches and such poor schoolhouses ? 





+ 
* 





HomER B. SPRAGUE, president of the University of 
Dakota, delivered an address at San Francisco last svin- 
mer before the National Association, on the educational 
progress and attainments of Massachusetts. He placed 
her far in advance of all American states, and beyond 
the reach of the rest of the world,—the hdme of all our 
poets and writers, of most of our statesmen, the de- 
fender of our liberties, the preserver of our Union. 
New England is magnificent. This we know. But her 
sons and daughters have gone’ into all the world and 
improved on the parent stock. The common schools of 
Iowa and Minnesota are better than those of New Eng- 
land. The normal schvols west of the Hudson are 
better than those east of it. - Pennsylvania and New 
York institutes are better than Vermont’s or Maine's. 
New England men on the Pacific are doing better work 
than their brothers on the Atlantic. What university in 
our country is equal to Johns Hopkins? We speak asa 
son of New England; one who loves her magnificent hills 
and valleys, but one who also knows wherein she can 
improve on her past record, and learn valuable lessons 
from the work her sons and. daughters are doing outside 
her borders. New England can’t afford to look back. 


| She must go forward, 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





I arrived in Albany on the evening of the 25th, and 
found the boys of the Albany Academy celebrating their 
centennial. The school has had a career of extensive 
usefulness. Pres’t Merrill E. Gates was once its popular 
principal. Military drill was made a feature and ha, 
attracted students; and yet it may well be questioned 
whether it should be a part of the exercises of a school 
in which literature is the prevailing feature. The body 
should be cultivated and trained but it can be done 
without employing the tactics of soldiers. If the Acad- 
emy was solidly based on the best methods of teaching, 
pupils would seek it. A genuine teacher always will 
attract pupils. 

The normal school was visited on Friday morning ; 
Prof. Waterbury wasin charge. The face of Prof. Hus- 
ted was the only one that looked familiar ; it is thirty- 
two years since I was a member of the faculty. The 
assembly room is capacious and elegant. The students 
marched in two by two, but the gentlemen were few in 
number. This was a painful change, for when I was 4 
pupil, there were as many gentlemen as ladies, and it 
did not seem to me that the ladies of the senior class had 
that mature and competent aspect that they had in those 
old days. It appears that as the Union schools and 
Academies have multiplied, the pupils are prepared a 
an earlier age. The building is well adapted for its pu™ 
poses, Prof. Waterbury seems to have been raised up 
by Providence to prepare a suitable home for this hov- 
ored ingtitution ; and who would want a more fitting 





educator anyhow?” “ Routinism” has a meaning that 
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City Superintendent Chas. Cole was in his office and 
showed me the manual training class with evident pride. 
Twenty-four boys in a well-lighted room were busy 
under an instructor ; the lesson was cutting channels in 
wood, The class meets twice each week. The instruc- 
tion is compulsory for the two lower classes; the other 
classes can take instruction if they choose and many of 
the pupils do so. 

Albany is a conservative city—conservative in educa- 
tion a3 well as in the trend of its general thought. As 
near as I could ascertain, ‘about one in five take an edu- 
cational journal. Prof. Waterbury while rejoicing over 
the new building, questioned whether our educational 
results were as good as they were formerly. There is 
doubtless an immense amount of poor teaching now, 
and so there was in those ‘‘ good old times ;” but it was 
not known then to be poor teaching. If we have not 
made anyother progress we know now there is such a 
thing as good teaching, and in general what it consists 
in. 
A short visit made to State Supt. Draper left most 
encouraging hopes of progress. Here I met Pres’t Gates 
of Rutgers, Profs. Verrill and Hawkins. The conversa- 
tion turned on the rejection of Prof. Albro by the Senate, 
and it was keenly felt by all of us. ‘‘ Justtheman” was 
the opinion of all present. Mr. Draper hopes to have a 
hall set apart for educational purposes in the Capitol, in 
which pictures of educators may be placed. With such 
a man at the head of our schools, there are hopes of pro- 
gress; there is an opportunity for New York State to 
rise to the position she ought to occupy in the educa- 
tional world, A. M. K, 





Ir gives us great pain to record the death of Miss 
Clara French, of Wellesley College, daughter of Hon. 
John H. French, of this State. A full notice of her life 
will appear next week. 

Tue forty-fourth annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction was held Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday of this week. Evening addresses were deliv- 
ered by Gov. Taft, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Supt. Geo. A. 
Littlefield, Rev. H. W. Rugg, and Dr. A. P. Marble. 
Exercises were conducted by Alex. E. Frye, Rev. F. D. 
Blakeslee, Prof. Jno. L. Lincoln, and Mr. Robt. C. Met- 
calf, 





PRESIDENT THOMAS J. GRAY, of the St. Cloud State 
Normal School says: ‘‘ The monthly supplements of the 
JOURNAL must prove very helpful to teachers. It would 
seem that no teacher can be excused for ignorance of 
his profession. You at the same time cheapen and dig- 
nify the products of thought.” 


D. 8. KELLicott, for many years professor of science 
in the Buffalo Normal School, has been elected to the 
chair of zoology and comparative anatomy in the Ohio 
State University. 





Pror, A. W. Morton, of Elmira, has been elected 
superintendent of the school of practice and professor of 
ethical training in the Oswego State Normal and Train- 
ing School. 

A CORRESPONDENT says: ‘A writer ina local paper, 
attempting to criticise some of the work of a certain 
school, says. ‘When a teacher has 100 pupils she needs 
philosophy ; but it must be of the kind that Job had, 
and the only metaphysics that she will get time to apply 
are those which will enable her to keep her pupils in 
subjection.’ 

‘* The object of education, according to this critic, is to 
keep children in subjection. This is a lofty view ; one 
worthy of Ichabod Crane. One hundred children to 
one teacher, and this is called a school!” 





PrincipaL E. O, Hovey, Ph. D. of the Newark, N. J 
High School, recently wrote us: ‘‘I like the idea of your 
‘Supplements,’ especially if you can get such men as In- 
spector James L. Hughes to write them. Such articles 
must do good, and they ought to add largely to your 
circulation. 





SUPERINTENDENT POLAND of Jersey City, N. J., gave 
an address on ‘‘ Matters of Local Interest,” before the 
last monthly meeting of the Jersey City Teachers’ As- 
sociation. It was full of sound arguments and practical 
suggestions for needed educational reforms. 


“EDUCATION APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE” is the title 
of the twentieth leaflet issued by the Industrial Educa- 


tion Association this city. It is written by Hon. D. L. 
Kiehle, State Superintendent of Minnesota schools. 
After outlining briefly the considerations which should 
govern the organization of such a school, Supt. Kiehle 
specifies three courses of study : General Business Course, 
Scientific and Manual Training Course, and Lecture 
Course. 





‘THE Monthly Supplements” promise to form a new 
feature of the SCHOOL JOURNAL. The first one on ‘‘ How 
to keep order,” is the most sensible, practical and sug- 
gestive article on that vital question I have ever seen 
within the same brief limits. It will be a great gain to 
all teachers who fully grasp and apply it, and who are 
thus led to study the philosophy of motive in the forma- 
tion of character. He succeeds best who can adapt the 
great variety and range of incentives to the perceived 
needs and diversities of the juvenile mind and heart. 
If the other supplements equal this admirable paper of 
the wise and able Canadian School Inspector, they will 
be worth more than a year’s subscription to the Jour- 
NAL.” B. G. NoRTHROP. 





OnE of the notable incidents connected with the recent 
meeting of the National Educational Association at San 
Francisco, was the appearance of Col. J. D. Stevenson, 
who is fast approaching his ninetieth year. He was intro- 
duced amid a storm of applause, and make some 
remarks. Colonel Stevenson hired the first school 
teacher, and did the first work in education in Califor- 
nia. One of his earliest acts was to open a school. 
When he first came to the city there were only thirty 
shelters—not houses—in it. His earliest recollections 
were of foolish prejudices against free schools. Who 
could imagine such a change as he saw before him? He 
said : ‘‘ When I look back to the time of the first narrow 
house which I rented, and then gaze into the faces of 
this distinguished body, you cannot imagine my emo- 
tions. Oh, Civilization ! thou art advancing !” 





THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN 
SCHOOLS. 

The recent appointment by President Cleveland of 
Prof. 8. H. Albro, of this state to the position of super- 
intendent of Indian schools deserves the hearty indorse- 
ment of educators everywhere, and will be received with 
commendation by all who know the appointee. In 
Norwich, N. Y., where Prof. Albro was superintendent 
of public schools for five years, his selection to fill this 
responsible position meets with universal favor, Under 
his wise management our schools attained a degree of 
perfection in classification, discipline, and instruction, 
equalled by few in the state. Ever ready to aid a fel- 
low, always seeking better methods and results, his 
example was a guide, and an incentive to all with whom 
he came in contact. As seen by one who knew him 
well, his particular characteristics as an educator were ; 
ability to adapt means to ends, perfect fairness with all, 
strong common sense, thoroughness. These traits, 
strengthened by long and varied experience at the head 
of the Indian school bureau cannot but serve to elevate 
that service. Everyone who knows Prof. Albro knows, 
that in selecting him for this important position, the 
President sought for the best man, and that the appoint- 


or prospective. 





ARISTOTLES EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
AN OUTLINE. 
1. Why we study Aristotle immediately 
Socrates. 
2. The motive of Aristotle. 
study of motive. 
8. The highest attainment in the opinion of Plato. 
. Why Aristotle’s ideal can never be reached. 
. Author of education by doing. 
. Aristotle’s division of studies. 
. His definition of education. 
. Why fortunate in his alliances. 
. His method as a teacher. 
10. A philosopher of educational thought. 
11. Aristotle’s definition of philosophy. 
12. His object of life. 
18. His doctrine of means, 
14. How Aristotle’s doctrine differed from Socrates. 
15. Aristotle the originator of state school systems. 


SOHO > 


Why? 





| Why? 


ment was not made as a reward for party services, past 


afte 


The importance of the 


16. His characteristics of a good education. 
17. Aristotle on the duties of parents and teachers, 
18, On discipline. 
19. On example. 
TRUTH. 
1. An inquiry into what is true and false is important. 


Why? 


. Where do we find truth, where falsehood ? 

. Did the false exist before man existed ? 

Truth consistent with itself. 

. How we determine the right. Is it unchangeable? 
. In what particulars Aristotle was wrong. 

- Invented the syllogism. Did he ? 

. When is a syllogism an aid to truth, and when a 
hindrance? Where must we search for error in it? 

9. Aristotle’s views on moral education, gymnastics, 
music, grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, and drawing. 


D-DD 


Books. 
Socrates, 10 By mail .10 
Browning's Aspects of Education, -20 = 2 
Browning’s Eduational Theories, .40 es 45 
Quick’s Educational Reformers, .90 ¢ 1.00 
Plato, 15 4 17 
Xenophon, 15 “6 17 
Aristotle, 15 “ 17 
Mahaffy’s Old Greek Education, .60 4 64 


Consult Grote’s and Mitford’s Histories of Greece and 
Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy. 

The above books can be obtained of E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


— — 


DOES EDUCATION ELUCATE? 








By Miss JEssIze CHRISTIE. 
{Read at the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association.) 
[CONTINUED.] 
THE RESULT OF THE SYSTEM. 


To sum up, what have we then as the outcome of the 
ten or twelve years of school training? Simply Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘ average man.” Any spark of originality 
that may have once existed, died out long ago from lack 
of time and chance to cherish it. He has been averaged 
up by most unnatural stimulation to those of greater 
mental grasp and averaged down to those of less, and he 
enters upon real life in company with a thousand others 
as much like him as we could make them: His reason- 
ing is done for him by the newpapers, his conscience is 
kept by political, social, and religious ‘‘ bosses.” The 
knowledge he has been at such pains to acquire fades 
from his mind in a few years, although the mental dis- 
cipline we so fondly imagined its acquirement gave him, 
has been little more, after all, than a training of the me- 
mory, and comparatively little of the reason, the judg- 
ment, and the imagination. He stands, in fact on nearly 
the same footing as the self-taught man. Indeed, it isa 
question if the balance is not in favor of the latter. 

WHERE THE FAULT LIES. 


What part of the system is at fault? There can be 
nothing wrong with the material part, the buildings and 
apparatus, for they are as near perfection as they can be 
brought. Certainly not the teachers who do their work 
ably, conscientiously, and often enthusiastically. They 
are, and must be, the educating force; but they are so 
hampered by the course of study imposed that they find 
themselves incapable of anything like really effective 
work. The results are out of all proportion insignificant 
when compared with the labor and time expended. To 
be sure, the overcrowded state of many of the schools 
has much to do with the poor results obtained ; but the 
overcrowding does not extend as a usual thing to the 
higher grades, and it is there the results are poorest ; 
so we are left to conclude that it is really the course of 
study that is to blame. Let us examine ita moment, [ 
will not do more than allude, inasmuch as you are 
already convinced of it, to the first thing which strikes 
us, its over-crowded state. It is filled to the brim and 
there’s a deal of ‘‘ slopping over,” of the arts, sciences, 
and languages. The child is to be taught a little of 
everything under the sun, so he plods through the curri- 
culum from one end to the other. Now we are all con- 
vinced of the folly of this; the trouble is, to ascertain 
what might be best omitted and how the remaining 
studies should be placed to best bring out the child's 
mental capabilities. 

WISE OMISSIONS. 

There are certain studies that ‘‘ drag their slow length 
along,” like the needless Alexandrian of the poet, 
through ten or twelve years of school work, and leave 
their students ‘‘nothing the better but rather the 
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WHAT IS DUG OUT OF THE EARTH. 













Nors.—Collect small specimens of all the objects you can find, 
such as flint, sand, slate, clay, chalk, copper, iron, lead, silver, 
gold, etc., and make each one the subject of a lesson. The follow- 
ing will be a suggestion for others that may be made like it. De- 
scriptions should be written as exercises in Language. 

LEAD. 


What is lead? Describe its appearance. Strike the 
specimen with a hammer. What happens? What will 
you say about lead? Take a piece of lead in one hand and 
a piece of wood of about the same size in the other. 
Which is heavier ? 

Show a piece of lead which has been wet some hours be- 
fore. Has it been changed? Then lead does not rust? 
It is used for gutters and pipes of houses, and for cisterns. 
Why is it suitable for this purpose ? What are men called 
who work in lead? What other things are made of lead ? 


A TALK ABOUT THINGS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


























































1. THE TABLE. 


Of what is it made? Whomadeit? Howisit fastened 
together? For what are nails made? How are they 
made? Of what is glue made? How is it made? How 
are the boards madesmooth ? Describea plane. Describe 
asaw. How are thelegs made round? Describe the pro- 
cess of turning. 

2. THE STOVE. 


Why should we be cold without a stove in winter 
What do we burn in stoves? What makes the heat? 
When do stoves smoke? Whatcolorissmoke? What is 
soot? Whatare ashes? What are they good for? Why 
are wood ashes better for land than coal ashes? What are 
clinkers ? 

Notge.—The following subjects can be talked about in the samé 
manner: the desk, the chair, the blackboard, the floor, the wall, 
the ceiling, the window, the glass, the door, the lock, the key, the 
chart, the book, the slate, the pen, the pencil, the paper, the ink- 
stand, etc. Make these exercises in written language work. 





TALKS ON CLOTHING. 


LESSON ON GLOVES. 

Norgr.—The object of these lessons is to develop the observation 
and conversational powers of pupils, and to teach the fabrics and 
sources of materials used. Lessons may be given on (1) hats, (2) 
coats, (8) shoes, (4) dresses, (5) cloaks, (6) furs, (7) gloves, etc., etc, 

(Before taking up special articles of dress, pupils have 
had a general talk on clothing, its uses, its abuses, styles, 
fabrics, clothing of various peoples, etc.) 

What are gloves made of? Kid, cotton, wool, silk. 
Which are warmest? Why? Which are coolest? Why ? 
Why are gioves used? (1) For warmth. (2) To protect 
hands from dirt and sun. (8) Because itis a social custom. 
How are kid gloves made? How are cotton and‘ ailk 
gloves made? What else are used for hand coverings ? 
Describe mittens. How do they differ from gloves? Why 
are they best for winter wear? Where does kid come 
from? (It must be stated that there is not enough real 
kid to furnish gloves needed, cheaper kinds are made of 
lamb-skin.) Where does the cotton come from? The 
wool? The silk ? 





BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS OF FAMILIAR 
OBJECTS. 
By Prof. W. N. Hutt, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Nove.—The author of these lessons is well-known to our reader, 
by his previous articles on drawing. He has done teachers a good 
service in collecting his drawings into a little volume of fifty-five 
pages. It will pay teachers who wish to introduce this subject 
into their schools, to invest forty cents for these valuable aids 
Being outlines of familiar objects, the sketches can be easily 
copied and used for descriptive language exercises, besides the 
practice they give in drawing. 

These drawings will form an interesting series of les- 
sons representing objects not only familiar, but attract- 
ive to every child, also giving valuable practice in easy 
curves. One object will furnish work for an entire 
lesson, as the picture may be reproduced several times. 
By following the directions, the difficulties which at 
first appear may be readily overcome. Have the children 
sketch lines lightly and darken as they prove correct. 











SNAKE ON Poue.—Make the top of the pole, the snake’s neck 
and head, match the lines of snake on opposite side, curve down 
and around, then make pole and snake alternately down. If 
colors are used, tint the pole green, and the snake red, spotted with 
brown, 
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Goost.—Draw the upper side of bill, top of head, neck and 
back ; then under side from the left, wing, legs, etc. In many of 
these things it is impossible to bring the objects into the school- 
room, and we must depend upon pictures. After all, would it 
not be difficult to prove that the powers of observation in children 
are less cultivated by inspection of pictures of objects than by the 
objects themselves. 





Roosrer.—Sketch top of bill, head, and back first, as in drawing 
of goose, then lower lines of body. Add comb and wattles, color, 
or brighten and blend in white. 











Pia AND TROoUGH.—Commence at top and work down, making 
sketchy, easy lines. Try to secure precision of expression. There 
a fascination in the rapidity of the work. Brighten and biend. 





Horst.—Draw the head, neck and back, tail, hind legs; then 
back to under side of the neck and fore légs. “Give us animals 
with the fewest possible lines.” Such has been the request of 
hundreds of teachers. I have endeavored to comply with the 
request. 


APPLE.—Draw the branch and stem from which the fruit hangs, 
outline the apple, unite with stem and finish with the leaf and its 
veins. These steps being indicated by the three accompanying 
illustrations. 


November 3, 1888, 






CrEerRY.—Commence With the branch and follow the same 
order as with the apple; adding worm last. Other fruits based 
on the same form, the sphere,’ may be introduced bere with good 
results. 








RECEPTION DAY. 








(ph, 0 as 


AUTHORS’ DAYS. 


JouN G. WHITTIER, 
Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 17, 1807, 
I, READING. 
Sketch of his life in ‘‘ Famous American Avu- 
thors.” 
Il. His BorHoop. 
‘* The Barefoot Boy.” 
‘*In School-days.” 
Ill. His Frrenps. 
** Lines to James T: Fields.” 
“ Bryant.” 
IV. DESoRIPTIONS OF NATURE. 
Selections from ‘‘ Snow-Bound.” 
V. PozmMs on SLAVERY. 
“The Slave Ships.” 
“ Brown of Osawatomie.” 
VI. In CONCLUSION. 
7 ee My*Psalni.” 
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THANKSGIVING, 


The school-reom, or at least the stage, should be trimmed as pret- 
tily as time and circumstances will allow. Leaves pressed and 
varnished, either in branches or sewed in the form of wreaths, 
etc,, bunches of dried grasses, flowers, and baskets of fruit, 
will add to the effect. The word THANKSGIVING may be made 
out of leaves or evergreens and placed where all can see it, 


SINGING ; 
‘‘ The breaking waves dashed high.” 
RECITATION ; ‘ 
HaRvVEST TREASURES, 


We gathered round our Easter shrine, 
And sang our songs of gladness ; 

The resurrection of the spring 
Dispelled the winter’s sadness. 


The sun and rain prepared the ground, 
The seed fulfilled its mission ; 

Each tender blade looked up to Him 
Who gives the glad fruition. 


Then, when the summer days were long, 
And earth was full of beauty, 

We gathered, once again, to sing 
Of Hope and Love and Duty, 


With joyful praise we come again 
Our harvest treasures bringing ; 
Thanksgiving hymns from grateful hearts 
Through all the land are ringing. 
The storehouse and the barns are filled 
With autumn’s golden treasure, 
The Giver of the increase sends 
His blessings without measure 


Tell us something about November. 


First Pupil :— 
NOVEMBER. 

The touch of chill November 
Falls on the waiting land : 

The oak trees and the larches 
With shivering branches stand ; 

And winter’s desolation 
Is felt on every hand. 


The dead stems mourn their flowers ; 

The bare trees mourn their leaves ; 
The voice of coming winter 

Sobbingly sighs and grieves ; 
And the drear November sunset 

Its lengthened shadow weaves. 

—E. N. GUNNISON. 
Second Pupil :— 
NOVEMBER. 


With a hurry and skurry they come, 
With a flutter and flash they fly, 
They whirl through the streets of the town, 
And in crowds together they lie ; 
They chase one another in air— 
They rustle in throngs by the way— 
They rollic and frolic the whole day long 
Though the skies are cold and gray. 


What if once they were shining and green, 
And afterwards golden and red? 
They have life enough yet to fly 
Though they’re looking so brown and dead ; 
They are making more noise in the world 
Than ever they did on the trees, 
And the cheeriest things November has 
Are her crisp and crackling leaves. a8 


SINGING : 
** Come ye thankful people, come,” 
What is the best day in November ? 


It is the Puritan’s Thanksgiving Eve ; 
And gathered home, from fresher homes around, 
The old man’s children keep the holiday— 
In dear New England, since the fathers slept— 
The sweetest holiday of all the year. 
—J. G. HoLLanp, 
Why do we keep Thanksgiving ? 
The President proclaims that thus 
His duty does direct ; 
The Governor has written us 
Unto the same effect ; 
Now let the housewife’s nets be cast, 
And all the poultry kind 
Begin to realize, at last, 


For what they were designed, 
7: * * 
The blessings of this day do not 
Secure a future one ; 


This is to thank the Lord for what 
He has already done. 


—WILL CARLETON, 
How do we keep Thanksgiving 


RECITATION : 
THANKSGIVING Day. 


Over the river and through the wood 
To grandfather’s house we go ; 

The horse knows the way to carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood ; 
Oh, how the wind does blow ! 

It stings the toes and bites the nose 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the wood, 

And straight through the barnyard gate , 
We seem to go extremely slow ; 

It is so hard to wait! 


Over the river and through the wood 
Now grandmother’s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie ! 
—LypIA MARIA CHILD. 


Tell us of the old New England Thanksgiving. 


The king and high priest of all festivals was the au- 
tumn Thanksgiving. When the apples were all gathered 
and the cider was all made, and the yellow pumpkins 
were rolled in from many a hill in billows of gold, and 
the corn was husked, and the labors of the season were 
done, and the warm, late days of Indian Summer came 
in, dreamy, and calm, and still, with just enough frost 
to crisp the ground of a morning, but with warm traces 
of benignant, sunny hours at noon, there came over the 
community a sort of genial repose of spirit,—a sense of 
something accomplished, and of a new golden mark 
made in advance,—and the deacon began to say to the 
minister, of a Sunday, “‘ I suppose it’s about time for the 
Thanksgiving proclamation.” 

—HAaRRIET BRECHER STOWE, in ‘“ Oldtown Folks.” 


Tell us of the first Thanksgiving proclamation, 
RECITATION : 


THE First THANKSGIVING Day, 
A. D. 1622. 


‘* And now,” said the Governor, gazing abroad on the 
piled-up store 

Of the sheaves that dotted the clearings, and covered 
the meadows o’er, 

‘Tis meet that we render praises because of this yield 
of grain ; 

’Tis meet that the Lord of the harvest be thanked for 
His sun and rain. 


‘* And therefore, I, William Bradford, (by the grace ef 
God to-day, 

And the franchise of this good people), Governor of Ply- 
mouth, say,— 

Through virtue of vested power,—ye shall gather with 
one accord, 

And hold, in the month November, thanksgiving unto 

the Lord. 

* 


* * + * * 
‘*So shoulder your matchlocks, masters ; there is hunt- 
ing of all degrees ; 
And fishermen take your tackle, and scour for spoil the 


Seas ; 

And maidens and dames of Plymouth, your delicate 
crafts employ 

To honor our First Thanksgiving, and make it a feast of 
joy.” 


SINGING 


—MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
" « Now thank we all our God.” 
What have we to be thankful for ? 
First pupil :— 
For summer’s bloom and autumn’s blight, 
For bending wheat and blasted maize, 


For health and sickness, Lord of light, 
And Lord of darkness hear our praise. 


Second pu; 

Here on this blest Thanksgiving night 
We raise to Thee our grateful voice ; 

For what Thou doest, Lord, is right ; 
Se a eee. 





. G, Hontanp. 


Third pupil :— 


O favors, every year made new ! 

O gifts, with rain and sunshine sent ! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fulness shames our discontent. 


Fourth pupil :— 
God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-fair, 
And richer fruits to crown our toil, 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 
—J. G. WHITTIER. 
Fifth pupil: 


For the wealth of pathless forests, 
Whereon no axe may fall ; 

For the winds that haunt the branches ; 
The young bird’s timid call ; 

For the red leaves dropped like rubies 
Upon the dark green sod ; 

For the waving of the forests, 
We thank Thee, O our God ! 


Siath pupil: 
For the rosebud’s break of beauty 
Along the toiler’s way, 
For the violet’s eye that opens 
To bless the new-born day ; 
For the bare twigs that in summer 
Bloom like the prophet’s rod ; 
For the blossoming of flowers, 
We thank Thee, O our God! 
—Adapted from Lucy LaRcom. 


Seventh pupil: 


A doubly grateful way consists, 
When we our thanks would bring, 
In recollecting God exits 
In every living thing : 
That when or man or beast we touch 
With pity-helping care, 
*Tis known in Heaven just as much 
As if we did it there ; 
That when our voice in kind behalf 
Of any grief is heard, 
Heaven’s wondrous gold-foiled phonograph 
Is taking every word : 
That when a heart the earth-heart serves, 
Of diamond or clod, 
It thrills the universe’s nerves, 
And glads the soul of God. 
—Adapted from WILL CARLETON, 


RECITATION.—By one of the oldest pupils. 
Lord, thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell ; 

A little house whose humble roof 

Is weather proof, 

Under the sparres of which I lie 

Both soft and dry : 

There Thou, my chamber for to ward, 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts to watch and keep 
Me while I sleep. 


Low is my porch as is my fate, 

Both void of state ; 

And yet the threshold of my door 

Is worn by poor, F 

Who thither come and freely get 

Good words or meat. 

"Tis Thou who crownest my glittering heath 
With guiltless mirth, 

And givest me wassail bowles to drink 
Spiced to the brink. 


Lord, ’tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
That soils my land, 

And giv’st me for my bushel sowne 
Twice ten for one. 

All this, and better, thou dost send 


Me, to this end, 

That I should render, for my part, 

A thankful heart. —ROoBERT HERRICK. 
Little boy or girl: 


I'll wind up with the very words 
I’ve often heard them say, 

Thank God for all His annual gifts, 
And this Thanksgiving Day ! 


SINGING :— 
** God bless our native land ;” tune, ‘‘ America.” 


—ANON, 


Norse.—The above hymns can be found in “ Oarmina Sancto- 
rum,” published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., N. V4 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


The suit of Parnell versus the London Times has begun, [What 
is Parnell’s attitude toward England? Name other prominent 
Home Rulers. How does the London Times compare with other 
English newspapers? Why is there a trial between these parties 7] 

The members of the Spanish Cabinet are divided on the ques- 
tion of army reform, and a ministerial crisis is threatened. 
{Who are some of the members of the Cabinet? How is Spain 
governed ?] 

The Pope has decided to instruct the Bishops throughout the 
world, to continue to agitate for the restoration of the temporal 
powers of the Pope. [How will this affect the King of Italy? 
What relations do the Bishops bear tothe Pope? What authority 
has the Pope at present ? ] 

The President will recommend to Congress in December, many 
changes designed to benefit the Indians ; $2,000,000 is to be appro- 
priated, out of which every Indian of whatever sex or age, will 
receive $20. [What is the attitude of the Government toward the 
Indians? What noted woman wrote books which advocated the 
cause of the Indians? Where are the largest Indian reserva- 
tions ?] 

Several cases of the detention of Chinese immigrants have oc- 
curred. |Why are Chinese immigrants not admitted to this 
country? What led to their exclusion? What do you know of 
the Chinese asa people? Tell of their country ? ] 





FACT AND RUMOR. 





Mr. Gerald Massey is to deliver a course of lectures in this 
country. [Of what country is he a native? For what is he well 
known? Tell how he worked to get an education. Name some 
of his books.] 


Senator Stanford of California has returned from an European 
trip for health. [What act of his has brought him into special 
prominence? In whose memory is the school founded? What is 
its name? Where willit be located? What is its endowment ?] 


A British authors’ testimonial is to be presented to Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. [Name some of her books? What book for 
children written by her, has become especially popular? What 
kind of a writer is she ?] 


A grand concert is to be held in Chicago on the next anniver- 
sary of Robert Burns’ birth, the proceeds to go toward the erec- 
tion of a statue of the poet in Lincoln Park. [When did Burns 
live? What was his nationality? For what reasons does a city 
erect statues in its parks or streets ?] 


The Woman’s National Temperance Union Convention held in 
this city recently, calls to mind the great International Council 
of Women at Washington during the present year. These large 
gatherings of women for discussion are becoming more and more 
frequent, and there has been many additions to the number of 
journals published in their interest. [Does there seem to be any 
probability that women will become a political power in the land? 
What benefits will be derived from said meetings and discussions 
How has the position of women changed from that of the past 
ages 7] 

The telegraph system of England is in the hands of the govern- 
ment, and is worked in connection with the post-office. A twelve- 
word message can be sent to any part of that country for twelve 
cents. Every post-office is usually an order office, a bank, and a 
telegraph office, and there is also a parcel-post system for pack- 
ages under three pounds, which are taken at a very small fee. In 
English cities the post stations are in every ward, instead of being 
a mile or two apart, asin this country. [Would it be better for 
the government to own the postal, telegraph, banking, and 
express facilities? Why? What effect upon the people of a 
country does cheap and convenient communication of all kinds 
have? Why?] 


Salt rheum often causes the hands to crack open and bleed. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla cures salt rheum. 





TAE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HARTFORD, Oct. 18-20. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 


Miss M. G. Fenn said with reference to Drawing and Coloring in 
primary work : 

“This branch is of incalculable help in training the observing 
powers ‘of children, while developing the will power also. All 
knowledge comes through seeing and touching, whether the divis- 
ion of the subject be molding in clay, paper cutting, drawing, or 
coloring. Seeing more clearly, the child gains in addition a new 
language, since all drawing and coloring is an expression of 

hought. Doubtless the question will arisé, where shall time be 
gained from the introduction of color work into an already over- 
crowded curriculum. All depends upon the teacher; the new 
education is pre-eminently an economy of time, yet it expands to 
take in all that is helpful and practical,” 

Class Exercises in Language, by Misses E. D: Lines and A. 
Feuchtwanger, New Haven, emphasized, respectively, the import- 
ance of oral instruction and reproduction, and the facility with 
which local geography, history, and map drawing may be taught 
through the medium of language study. 

Dictation Language, by Miss E. A. FANNING, Norwich, has 
already been published in the JouRNAL. In addition, teachers 
were urged to emphasize the use of pure English in writing and 
speaking, and to condemn the evil habit of interloading sen- 
tences with inappropriate French and Latin words, too often 
pronounced phonetically. 

Miss F. E, FetLows, Norwich, said in regard to Numbers: 

“Pupils who add with accuracy and rapidity numbers below 
twenty, will bave little difficulty later on. All multiplication 

bould be taygbt_es addition, and all division in conjunction with 


multiplication. To secure satisfactory results, only two rules are 
available: Work, work work! and drill, drill, drill!” 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 


The Newspaper in School, by Prin. F. H. BEDE, Willimantic: 
‘*The newspaper, dealing as it does with all important matters 
of the day and times, furnishing information on subjects that 
must eventually become history, might be made of much service 
in the school. The American schools aim to keep abreast of the 
times. Instructors admit that to do the most good for pupils, 
they must be fitted for the immediate duties of life. Must they be 
ignorant of the present events, and devote their time exclusively 
to the history of the past? Newspaper reading also does away 
with that ignorance which is the source of so much narrowness 
and prejudice. Have a reading-table in the school-room ; make a 
bulletin board of the black-board. Carefully guide and direct all 
such reading.” 

Geography and United States History was presented by Mr. F. E. 
Banos, New Haven: 

“ Unite geography and history. There are three important fea- 
tures in this proposed plan. First, that a text-book suited to each 
grade be provided ; second, that the order of topics be the same in 
all grades; third, that there be as close relation as possible 
between the county or section to be studied in geography, and the 
topics in history. Another feature of the same plan is through 
the study of the life of some men of the period; perhaps there is 
no better way to study history than through biography. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


English in the High School, by Mrs. 8. E. Lockwoop, New 
Haven, was a strong argument in favor of devoting to the study 
of English much more time than is usually allotted, and a plea 
for better instruction in English composition. 

Natural History in High Schools was the theme of a paper by 
Pror. W. B. Dwicut, Vassar College. He said: 

“*The very first desideratum is a teacher with a predilection for 
the subject, Our best scientists are filled with deepest humility, 
realizing the magnitude of its scope, and their comparative 
inability to master it in all of its details. The teacher should be 
independent of the text-book. [Inductive processes should be 
adopted. Direct observation is also to be commended, Let pupils 
learn by practical experience in so far as it is possible.” 

The Inductive Process as Applied to the Study of Language was 
the subject of a valuable paper by Pror. W. H. Harper, Yale 
University. 

“Tn all language study use a narrative invariably. Be careful 
to look after materials. Study well the vocabulary. It furnishes 
a good opportunity for translating some standard Latin work 
into English; also for having students reproduce the original 
from the English version.” 


UNGRADED SCHOOL SECTION. 

Mr. THos. LATHAM, Gales Ferry, depicted difficulties in the way 
of Organization. 

Miss E. W. Topp, New Haven, treated the subjects of Writing, 
Classification, and Methods, advocating instruction in writing 
which should begin with the youngest child, who might copy short 
sentences written on the board by the teacher. Always find 
something to approve in the crude results; praise the effort. At 
the end of a year-and-a-half the child can copy anything. Make 
two divisions of the school, primary and grammar, and teach the 
same letters to both. For the little ones make an interesting 
story about the letter placed on the board. To the older pupils 
give drawing directions, so that at first the writing is an accurate 
drawing lesson. 

United States History in Ungraded Schools should be ante-dated 
by historical tales, thought Priv. W. 8. PARKER, Everett school, 
Boston. “The exercise should be general, and criticism should 
be omitted during the recitation ; make the exercise constructive 
instead of destructive. The different points of history should be 
connected and understood in their relation one to another. Dates 
should be used sparingly, and not until the subject-matter is 
understood.” 

Temperament in Education, by Dr. JEROME ALLEN, of New 
York City, laid stress upon the importance uf knowing one’s self; 
i. ¢., the innate forces and faculties. One pupil is crushed by a 
reprimand administered by the teucher, another has forgotten a 
similar rebuke in five minutes. What makes the difference? 
Simply temperament. The boy of bilious temperament will 
become good or bad largely in accordance with his treatment in 
the school-room by the teacher. Does it stand to reason that 
such a boy should be treated as another who is constitutionally 
tired? The ability of sustained exertion is latent in these lazy 
people, some of whom do not reach maturity under forty. First 
of all determine your own temperament; then treat pupils 
according to their temperaments.” 

In discussing Not Schools Only but a School System, Supt. A. 8. 
DRAPER, of New York State, said : 

“In different ages and in different lands various means have 
been devised to solve social difficulties. In olden times the public 
were placated by great games. In modern times the best Euro- 
pean governments meet the emergency by great standing armies 
and schools. In this country we place reliance upon schools 
alone, trusting to the people to rise to any great emergency. The 
free public school system is the accepted doctrine of all our states 
and territories; but there is an appalling waste of effort and 
money in carrying this great system on, due in part to local 
government. The state should supervise the erection of school 
buildings, examine candidates for teachers positions, and have a 
care that the average attendance keeps pace with the growth of 
population.” 

In speaking of The Troublesome Boy, Mr. W. 8. PARKER advo- 
cated giving such a boy both hearty good will and sympathy. 
Above all, the teacher should be firm, and blessed with good com- 
mon sense. Parents should be welcome to visit the school at any 
time. Be enthusiastic, and the troublesmoe boy will be carried 
away by your enthusiasm. 

The Position of Literature in a Republic, was defined with 
characteristic vigor by Cou. THos. W. H1GGrnson, of Boston. 

“The founding of the North American Review, the appearance 
of Bryant's ‘ Thanatopsis’ and Irving's ‘Sketch Book’ denoted 
the birth of American literature. Our iterature should be taught 
from Whittier and Irving, who wove into their writings the every 


ning ; and this is faithfully and enthusiastically brought before 
the people of the country. [n striking contrast to the shallowness 
of English society is the society of America, where literary lights 
are accorded the highest honors. 

Priv. W. B. FERGusoN, of Middletown, spoke upon The Recitg- 
tion. 

“There can be no best way in general for conducting recitations, 
The first object in order of time, is to discover the knowledge 
pupils have of any one task. The second object is to firmly fix 
the important points in pupils’ minds. The third and most 
important object is the mutual training and development to be 
attained. Bear in mind that children are not phonographs, 
Other aims of the recitation are the formation cf correct ex- 
pression and careful moral training. Each day teachers should 
make personal preparation for recitations. To claim the atten- 
tion of an entire class is the hardest work of a teacher. The 
recitation should be the time of keenest work. Attention, sejf- 
activity must be obtained; othewise a recitation must result jp 
failure.” 

Consolidation of Studies was the subject offan address by Supr, 
T. M. BALL ret, Springfield, Mass. * 

The following are the newly appointed officers of the associa- 
tion: 

President, George H. Tracy, Bristol; Vice-presidents, W. J. 
Twitchell, H. 8. Gulliver, H. M. Young, H. D. Simons, (, BR, 
Jennings, F. A. Beede, J. M. Agar, W. B. Ferguson; Record- 
ing Secretary, M. F. Somerset; Corresponding Secretary, A. B. 
Fifield; Treasurer, 8. P. Willixms. 

Norwich, Ct. ELLA A. FANNING. 
{* Nore.—We hope to publish the most of this address next 
week.] 

A meeting of the drawing teachers of the state was held at 
Hartford, October 19, when Mr. 8. P. Davis was appointed presi- 
dent, with Miss A. B. Hyde, secretary. The association adopted 
the name of “* The Connecticut Valley Art Teachers’ Union,” and 
will hold a second meeting at Norwich, November 23 for perma- 
nent organization. , 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The first normal institute of Lassen county was held at Susan- 
ville, October 2-5. Prof. C. H, McGrew, conductor, Miss M. A, 
Parks, county superintendent and instructor. 








ILLINOIS. 


8. 8. Hawley, superintendent of schools in Marion county, has 
issued circulars urging the grading of country schools. They con- 
tain timely suggestions to directors, patrons, and teachers. 

Rock Falls, a town of 2,000 inhabitants, is erecting one of the 
best appointed school buildings in the state. It has eight rooms 
(average size 24 x 35), and a library, all heated by the Ruttan sys- 
tem. The school has 400 pupils. 


INDIANA. 


J. M. Duncan is the president of Coates College, Terra Haute, 
succeeding L. G. Hay, resigned. 

Thirty-six teachers completed the four years’ reading circle 
course in this state, and have been granted diplomas, 

At our next state teachers’ association one of the features is to 
be a competitive paper on the subject: “‘ The School in its Rela- 
tions to the Community.” All citizens of the state may compete, 
but one paper will be selected by a committee, and read before 
the association. 

Dr. W. F. Yocum has resigned the presidency of Fort Wayne 
College to take charge of a school in Florida. 

C. 8. Brown, of New Haven, Conn., is the new superintendent 
of Rose Polytechnic shops, Terra Haute. 

Chas. R. Dryer, of Ft. Wayne High School, won the prize of $50 
offered by the Academy of Science for the best essay on “Science 
of Teaching in Secondary Schools.” 

New Albany. Joun R,. WEATHERS. 
KENTUCKY. 


The legislature of °87-’88 enacted a law requiring the proceed- 
ings of the county institutes to be published. Among the pam- 
phlets thus far issued there are some very valuable ones. 

The Bethel Academy has changed owners and its name; it is 
now the Nicholas Graded school. 

The male and female classical institute which has won consider- 
able note in the northern part of the state has been moved from 
Warsaw to Owenton, Prof. H. Clay Smith continues at the head 
of the institution. 

Miss Atlanta Harlan Taylor, a teacher of state reputation has 
been employed to teach in the Carrollton grammar school. 

Carrollton. E. W. WEAVER. 

KANSAS. 


The Shawnee County Teachers’ Association has issued a hand- 
some folder with the programs for each of the eight meetings of 
the year printed thereon. It also contains some interesting infor- 
mation and pedagogical maxims. The Shawnee county schools 
rank among the first in the state. 

Eight teachers are employed in the Enterprise College just 
opened. 

The Dickinson County Association holds its first meeting of the 
second year of its organization in November at the county seat, 
Abilene. 


Abilene. C. M. HARGER. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Institutes. 

PLACE. DATE. PLACE. DATE. 
Asbury Park Noy. 89 Jersey City Nov. 16-17 
Elizabeth Noy. 910 Somerville Nov. 21-23 
Mount Holly Nov. 12-138 Hackensack Nov. 26-27 
Trenton Nov. 15 16 


The Essex County Teachers’ Institute was held in Newark, Oct. 
19-20. State Supt. Charles W. Fuller made a short address, and 
was doubly welcomed as the father of the bill which passed the 
legislature, making it possible for every teacher in the state to be 
given an increase of salary. Supt. B. 0, Gregory, of Trenton, 





day life of New England. We have a terature, at Jeast a begin- 





: Seoretary of the New Jersey Teachers’ Reading Circle, made 
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plea not only for the reading circle, but for wider reading among 
teachers, deploring the fact that teachers, generally speaking, 
are not widely cultured. In putting the question, “ What are you 
reading now?” (not “‘ What do you think you ought to read?” or 
‘s What are you going to read?) to teachers, he finds that eighty 
per cent, are reading novels. He spoke of the lack of professional 
reading, of the advantages of the reading circle, and suggested 
that it might be the fault of teachers that teaching is not .egarded 
as a profession by the sfate. In the evening Dr. Mayo gave one 
of his popular lectures, “‘ Some Things the People Expect of the 
Teacher.” Saturday morning Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
New York, spoke of the practical benefits of manual training as 
subordinated to school work. Prof. A. C. Apgar showed us in his 
inimitable way the unfairness of devoting one hour every day to 
mathematics, and not one minute to natural history (as is true in 
go many schools), when we consider that our whole earth is made 
up of nothing but animals, vegetables, and minerals. A very 
instructive paper upon art was read by Dr. Crowe, of Newark, 
which closed a very successful meeting. Cc. L. 8. B. 


OHIO. 


F. P. Merrill, principal of the Brecksville high school, sends us a 
course of study and regulations adopted by the board of educa- 
tion of that place. The course covers a wide range of topics. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr. D. J. Waller, of the state normal college at Bloomsburg, 
and Supt. James MacAlister, of Philadelphia, are home from 
European trips. 

The management of the state normal school, at California, 
Pennsylvania, made no mistake in selecting Mrs. Mary Noss, wife 
ot Dr. Theo, B. Noss, principal of the training department of 
their school. Sheis a lady of fine literary attainments and pos- 
sesses a high degree of pedagugical culture. 

Professor Boyer, of the West Chester normal school, has 
chosen to succeed Prof. E. L, Kemp at the Kutztown no, 
school. Prof. Kemp goes to take the presidency of the unive.tity 
at Wichita, Kansas. 

The town of Hamburg has just reason to feel proud of her 
schools. Prof. J. H. Hackenberg, as principal, has been untiring 
in his labors and is deserving of all the honors heaped upon him. 

Miss N. 8. Coughlin has resigned her position in the White Haven 
high school and accepted a position in the third district of Wilkes- 
Barre. She is succeeded by Miss Mary L. Trescott, a successful 
Luzerne county teacher. Supt. WiLL 8. MONROE, 

Nanticoke. 

VERMONT. 


The mid-term promenade at Seminary Hall, Waterbury Center, 
was one of the most pleasant affairs of the season. 

Principal A. H. Campbell, Johnson Normal School, read a 
paper on “The Relation of Civics to History,” at the New Eng- 
land Normal School Association in Boston, Oct. 12. 

Miss Kittie Lincoln has resigned her position as teacher of sing- 
ing in the Rutland Schools, and Miss Abbie McHarg takes her 
place. She also gives one lesson each week in the Brandon 
schools. 


Perkinsville. B. H. ALLBEE. 








LETTERS. 


182. NAMES OF THE FACULTIES.—‘“‘ Please tell me through 
the columns of the SCHOOL JOURNAL, the names of the fac- 
ulties that are developed by the study of each of the fol- 
lowing branches: Orthography, Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, (U.S.) History, Physiology, 
and Drawing. I have gained lots of information from the 
JOURNAL on the above, but I want to be sure about it all so 
I take the liberty to ask it of you. Answer as soon as pos- 
sible for I do not want to teach at random a minute longer 
than I can help,”’ 

Potsdam, Ohio. 





H. C. DITMER. 


183, A PROGRESSIVE TEACHER.—To your question in 
Sept. INstiTuTE “‘ Why do you like teaching ?” I answer— 
Because I love to be associqgted with the children. I am 
better to-day for having been under the influence (for do 
they not reciprocate our influence ?) of innocent children 
for the past seven years, At present I am not teaching, 
having voluntarily resigned my position. I am very anx- 
ious to enter upon the work again when an opportunity 
presents itself. I should like to secure a position where I 
should have control of one hundred or more pupils with 
two or more assistants—this in intermediate work. Can 
you give me the names of schools in this (New York) state 
maintaining a position of this kind ? 

Yes, I want a better salary, because I am dependent up- 
on myself and must make provision for future needs. 1 
have received inspiration from the reading of the INstI- 
TUTE You make one long to be the very best of teachers. 

V. R. 


184, OUR MUSEUM.—We started a musetni in our sthool 
a little over a year ago, and now have quite a collection of 
interesting objects that often help to illustrate the lessons, 
Among these are some specimens of marble and building 
stones gathered from buildings in and around Philadel- 
phia. Here is the backbone of a snake bleached to such a 
beautiful whiteness that it looks like carved ivory. It is 
threaded on a piece of white string that fills the place oc- 
cupied by the Spinal cord during life, but which now 
serves to k the vertebra from falling apart. This bone 
was found blea on the top of a large rock in the moun- 
tain district of Pike County. Look at these snail shells. 
There are three kinds; thick heavy ones from the sea- 
nail, that are welj fitted to bear the beating of the ocean’s 
waves; smaller ongs not quite so strong that came from 





the fresh water snail, which we found on the banks of the 
Schuylkill river; light thin ones, that you could easily 
crush with your fingers, belonging to the land snail who 
never goes into the water, and requires a house that he can 
easily carry about. They were gathered from a burnt for. 
est in Pennsylvania. Catharine brought in the shell of a 
crayfish that she found in a brook not a mile from the 
school. It looks just like a very small lobster. There isa 
number of starfish and some Irish moss from Block Is_ 
land, This moss is a kind of seaweed that is used for mak- 
ing a jelly for sick people. The women and children on 
this island gather it as it is washed up by the waves, 
bleach it, and dry it, and sell it to the druggist. This crab 
shell came from Atlantic City, and is as perfect asif the 
animal had just crawled out. Katie has contributed a 
turtle shell found in the meadows near by. There are 
porcupine quills taken from a dead animal found on the 
top of one of the Allegheny Mountains. John Hill has 
brought us some specimens of coral that have traveled al) 
the way from Cuba This reminds us that the Bahama is- 
lands are of coral formation. Besides these we have a 
great variety of both fresh and salt water shells, some 
shark’s eggs, different kinds of ores, oak galls, birch bark 
and many other curious and interesting things. During 
vacation we all search for specimens wherever we go to 
spend our holidays, and thus we have not only something 
to remind us of summer pleasures, but also subjects for in- 
teresting talks all through the school term. 
Philadelphia, PATIENCE HOPE. 





185. WILL Some ONE HELP Us ?—“ Will you please tell 
me how old is au old elephant, whale, rabbit, ostrich, oak- 
tree, lion, deer? I never saw the promised answer to this 
question : 

“ What name is given to that spelling in which a long 
word is taken and short ones made from it, no letter occur- 
ing in the new word any oftener than it is found in the 
old?” 


Mason, Texas. ANNA C. LORING. 


186, THis WAs SUGGESTED.—In your October issue an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘What We Saw” brought to mind quite forc- 
ibly, something that I “saw.” ‘ Not long ago” the writer 
visited a school in which a class was being examined by 
the principal upon some subject which I do not remember, 
when the following incident occurred. <A pupil sat in the 
sunshine and finding it a little too warm asked permission 
to draw down the shade. ‘‘ Who told Alexander to get out 
of his sunshine ?” said the principal. Hands went up, and 
permission being granted—“ Pythagoras !’’ was answered. 
Said the principal, turning to me, “‘ I am determined these 
pupils shall know something outside of what they find in 
their text-books.” (!!) “It was a pity however to hear 
such a great teacher make such a mistake.” 


187. DEvicEs.—For supplementary reading, I save short 
stories, and paste on manilla paper. For story-writing, I 
paste pictures on manilla paper and give each pupil a 
different picture to describe or make an original story 
about. In geography, I give topics; also have pupils 
describe the pictures in their text-books. 

In spelling, I use various devices. I pronounce the words 
and have pupils write them with pen and ink. Then 
for a change, I have them form in line, and each one 
passes the work to either the right or left. Each pupil 
then pronounces a word, and I spell it alond; words that 
are incorrect are checked, and afterwards written cor- 
rectly ; also original sentences are brought containing 
these words. 

In United States history, I give out topics; then read to 
pupils and have them bring in written reproductions. In 
reading, I assign the lesson, and have them find the mean- 
ing of all the new words. In drawing, we are using 
manilla-paper tablets. In writing, we are practicing 
capital letters, and using business forms. 

While studying the map of South America we collected 
and had described the following: Sugar-cane, cotton- 
plant, indigo, cocoa-bean, alpaca-wool, copper-ore, gold- 
ore, iron-ore. Pictures of many animals that are in the 
geographies are described by reference to encyclopedias. 
My pupils have written descriptions of “ Natives on the 
Banks of the Amazon river,” “ Patagonians Hunting,” a 
“ Pack Train in the Andes,” a “ Brazilian Coffee Planta 
tion” and ‘“‘India-Rubber Trees.”” They draw maps; 
some being painted. The best relief maps made of putty 
are saved and hung in sight. The walls of our school- 
room contain about a dozen large portraits of American 
authors, bought with contributions from pupils. They 
have celébrated several “autbors’’’ days. The highest 
class is carrying on a correspondence with pupils in several 
of our states and territories. This system of studying 
geography has been carried on with great success under 
the guidance of our principal. 

For variety, we have games with history cards, spelling- 
matches, and reading of stories. 

We have a very happy school-room, and teaching isa 
joy, where there are such pleasant surroundings. I feel 
greatly indebted for the help obtained from your Ix- 
STITUTE in making my schoo] as good as it is. 

L, A, BEDELL, 











188. GEOGRAPHY.—At what age should the study of geography 
begin, and how soon should text-books be used ? D. P. 

The study of geography, as has often been said before in 
these columns, may begin as soon as children are old 
enough to go to school. It is possible to interest the 
youngest pupils, by bright, short talks on the places, and 
forms of land, near their homes, and by simple lessons on 
direction, distance, animal life, vegetation, etc. Take a 
single subject for a lesson, for example, a brook. Both 
teacher and pupils should tell all they know about it, then 
on a succeeding day, the children may tell all that has 
been given, with facts gained by outsidé study and obser- 
vation. From a brook, the transition to a river is easy. 
Let them represent the course and bed of a brook in mold- 
ing sand. Books should always be used for reference, but 
the actual study of a text-book should not begin until pu 
pilscan understand what is in it. It should always be 
supplemented by facts gained from other sources. In no 
study does a teacher need a larger fund of general infor- 
mation. 


189. How To Secure NeATNESS.—What shall I do with pupils 
who come to school with unmended, and perhaps unclean, cloth- 
ing, 80 as not to offend them or their parents and yet have the 
error corrected ? G. v. HvUYET?®. 

Such a matter needs to be adjusted with great care. 
Example is the most powerful means of bringing about 
such an end. Speak to the pupils needing correction, 
privately. We knew one teacher who gave a boy ten 
cents to go out and have his haircut. To the same pupil 
she also presented a cake of soap. For another pupil, 
whose parents were too poor to give him presentable 
clothes, she begged of some well-to-do families a complete 
new suit. She showed another boy how to black his 
boots, and to a girl she once explained the advantages 
of the use of a tooth-brush. These are a few practical 
instances. The principle underlying all of this is that a 
little example and doing, go about 10,000 miles farther 
than 999 sermons. Don’t preach. 


190. A LETTER OF COMMENDATION.—I am much pleased 
with Miss Lillian E. Snow’s Flag Drill as described in the 
JOURNAL of Sept. 29. Drill quickens mental action, an 
improves and intensifies the control of mind over matter. 
One who is well drilled in any movement requiring simul- 
taneous action of large members, will show its benefits in 
gait and features, as well as in improved mental action 
and conception. 


Troy, Ala. C. R. McREA. 





I have obtained more good out of the JournnAt thanall the 
other educational papers put together. 


Potsdam, Ohio. H. C. Ditwer. 


The publication of the contemplated series of supplements will 
place the teaching profession under renewed obligations to you, 
The names of the authors are a sufficient guarantee of the high 
value of the articles to be published. 


Supt. of Schools, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. E. N. Jonxs. 





You are doing a great service to the teacher forces in this 
country in presenting, as Mr. Hughes also has done in writing, 
sucha valuable paper as “‘ How to keep order.” Every teacher 
should not only read it, but study it, and so thoroughly incorporate 
it with his own mind, by carefully noting the several points, as to 
make it his own, for thus only will the full benefit be derived. No 
TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT SUCH LIVE PAPERS. 
(The italics and capitals are mine). 


Supt. of Schools, New Brunswick, N. J. CHAS. JACOBUS. 





Ihave always looked to the ScHoot JouRNAL asa fountain 
from whence to draw fresh inspiration for my work; but I am 
delighted with its latest departure of Supplements, which, once 
every month direct special attention to one of the many important 
subjects demanding a true teacher's earnest study. I think the 
Supplement form gives added value to the matter; because it 
readily attracts the eye of a hasty or superficial reader, and who, 
in this age of the printing-press, does not occasionally sin in that 
direction ? 


Weehawken, N. J. MAY MACKINTOSH. 





Mr. A. J. DEvEREAUX, of Bangor, Pa., schools, says: “ I owe my 
success to the fact that I try to keep up to “the times in educa- 
tional matters. I have one thing in my head—that is the best 
results to be obtained in every way for my school. Your papers 
and educational publications have aided me in this fight. They 
keep me alive and growing. A fossil in the school-room means 
death to the school.” 

Goop Worps.—My first acquaintance with the Instrrurr and 
TREASURE-TROVE was through a friend who gave me a year's 
subscription asa present. I liked them very much and have been 
taking them ever since. I could hardly get along without them 
either at school or at home. I find the reproduction and picture 
stories a very great help. TReASURE-TROVE is a valuable maga- 
zine of supplementary reading. Both papers are indispensable. 

TWinois. F.C. 


e+ 





A Well-Selected School Library 


can be made of great value in interesting your scholars in their 
lessons. Cxbat interest is being taken in many schools. What are 


the best? All questions will be answered by our new 64 page 
catalogue, entitled 1000 Best Booxs For Scmoon LIBRARIES. 
Free, Books ip Stock, 'E, L. KenLoae¢ & Oo., % Clinton PL, N. Y, 
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~ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


METHODS AND AIDs IN GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Teach- 
ers and No Schools. BY Charles F. King. Boston : 
Lee & Shepherd. 518 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 


Three books have recently appeared on the methods of 
teaching geography, each one of which, twenty-five years 
ag0, would have marked an erain practical gOgy.- 
e first of these is Frye’s “Geography Teaching wit 
Sand-Modeling ;’’ the next is Parker’s “How to Study 
ee ;” and the last is the book before us. The first 
is of method, the next is full of method and matter, 
and this one contains method, matter and practice. We 
_: **practice’’ advisedly. Of course we do not mean 
actual teaching, but we do mean as nearly “actual teach- 
ing” as it is possible to Fw into a book; for example, on 
the 116th page, under “ Trian, tion for North America,”’ 
we have an actual lesson, with the teacher’s words and 
the pupil’s words as near as it is possible to sarees them. 
This is what we mean by practice. Many of these lessons 
are given in the book, two in one case eoeey ng most 
of fourteen pages, and another twelve pages. hen Col. 
Parker’s book was placed in our hands, we wondered where 
Mr. King could find any room to stand on, the ground 
eine 50 cae ganeny | covered by the Colonel; but we see 
that Mr. King has found a place for his feet and stands 
pon, On So it. We say advisedly that he has written a 
good - aa =, 2 first-rate book. It makes us happy to 

. y 
thinker has broken loose in the educational world, and 
when a thinker gets abroad, ye gy And 
now, what will happen? Just this. Thousands of teach- 
ers will begin to study, and this is a Pa thing. We 
have had so much reciting, reaiting, reciting that it makes 
us more than happy to know that the day cf emancipation 
is coming—yes, even now has dawned. We congratulate 
Mr. King on his success, and assure him that we shall do 
all in our power to give his book a wide reading. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY, for school year 1888-89, 
with perforated maps for slate drawings. By Supt. G. C. 
Fisher; fourth annual publication. Boston; New 
England Publishing Company. 88 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 
This book may be denominated dry bones for it contains 

matter and not method, and ongenass that the teacher 

knows what books to consult, what method to use in 
teaching, aud what philosophy of education to adopt. It 
is, in reality, a text-book with questions for the benefit of 
such teachers as do not know how to ask—‘‘ What and 
where is Bay City ?””—‘‘ What and where is Atlanta?” 

—‘* What and where is Arkansas?” etc., ete. The book 

has a place but we easily see it could be made as dry as 

chips and as uninteresting as Sahara Desert, We hardly 
see why it is necessary to print 125 questions at the bottom 
of the 49th and — of the 50th pages about places, which 
are arranged in alphabetical order without reference to 
locality or similarity. We have known pupils who could 
tell exactly where tterdam is on the map, who had no 

icture of it in their minds. The production maps of 

his book are worthy of great praise, and, as a whole, in 
the hands of a teacher, not a stick, it may do a great deal 
of good. We can see how it might. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE “OCEAN STAR.” A Collection of 
Maritime Sketches. By W. Clark Russell. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 311 pp. 50 cents. 

Anyone who has read the thrilling story, ‘‘The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor,’’ by Mr. Russell, will remember the 
author’s peculiar gift of description. These maritime 
stories are fuil of the fascinating and vivid events in con- 
nection with the sailor’s life in all of its phases, mysteries 
wrecks, adventures, sea-pictures, calms and storms,— 
are made to tell such tales of life on the ocean as can be 
told by no one better than Mr. Russell. There are twenty- 
three sketches found in this volume, and each one is sur- 
rounded by the charm of a well-told sailor’s yarn. 





INEBRIETY: ITs CAUSES, ITS RESULTs, Irs REMEDY. By 
Franklin D. Clum, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 248pp. $1.25. 

There is no topic more vital, or one more plainly before 
all thoughtful persons ~~ than the one so ably dis- 
c by Dr. Clum in this volume. In it he gives a clear, 
correct, and impartial view, and treats the subject from a 
scientific standpoint, giving true colors to the habitual 
drinker. The Dr. has made this point a special study, and 
fully understands the drinker’s habits, diseases, misfor- 
tunes, and miseries, and is consequently, well prepared to 

t out the best remedy. The cause of the morbid crav 
, lack of will-power, and the ungovernable appetite, are 
clearly explained, and it is the Dr’s o inion, that the most 


confirmed drunkard can be reformed if the directions laid 
down in this book be carried out. Every point in the 
driuker’s career is touched ;—the alluring e of moder- 


ate drinking are fully explained and the way by which 
they may be avoided. Twenty-one chapters are full of all 
that is vital upon this important subject. Inebriety as a 
disease is a, treated, showing how mind and y are 
connected. Home life, its influence and power for good, 
are shown in one chapter; another, treats of drinking 
among women, and female inebriates, and there is not 
one of the twenty-one chapters that does not teach a valu- 
able lesson. Any one may be profited by reading this book 
carefully and thoughtfully. 


THE SuNDAY ScHooL. Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and 
A es. The Lyman Beecher Lectures Before Yale 
Divinity School for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull. Phila- 
delphia : John D. Wattles, Publisher. 415 pp. 


These Lectures in this form are an immediate result of a 
special call of Yale Divinity School, and yet they are in 
reality the growth of years. The author, an able and most 

roficient Sunday-school laborer, has had an experience of 

y years’ consecutive work, and speaks from personal 

knowledge and a rich experience. There are ten lectures, 
each discussing the subject given, in an elaborate and able 
manner. The first one, defines the Sunday-school, giving 
its Jewish origin and its Christian adoption. Among 
other interesting points are, “‘ Jesus As a Scholar in the 
Sunday-school,’’—‘‘ As a Teacher There,’’—“ His Methods 
of Teaching,’”’—‘‘ His Commands to Start Sunday-schools 
Everywhere.” These are a few only of the points brought 
out in the first Leciure. The nine followin equally 
full of valuable thought, information, and in The 
embody, ap mtly, all the advice and ons Dy 
for the Sun y-school worker. The make-up of the book 
is of the best kind, 


Because here is evidence that another} 5 





American Commonwealths. 
INDIANA A REDEMPTION FROM SLAVERY. J. P, Dunn, 
Jr. Boston and New York; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. pp. #€1.25. 


There is, mens. no person better able to write the 
aoe of In han . Dunn, as he is not only an old 
resident but thoroughly familiar with its history. His ad- 
equate knowledge and literary skill enable to him treat the 
subject broadly and accurately. The volume possesses a 
special interest from the fact that itis the only record of 
the official and political life of William Henry Harrison 
while he was Govenor of Indiana Territory, and gives for 
the first time the details of the erugele over the question 
of slavery in that commonwealth. It may be a matter of 
information to some of the readers of this volume, to know 
that slavery ever existed in Indiana, and to what extent 
its origin and termination have been clearly set forth by 
the author. His endeavor has been to bring to light the 
causes which produced the pro-slavery feeling, and the 
difficulties which anti-slavery sentiment was obliged to 
overcome. It isa most interesting book ;—all through it 
the reader’s closest attention is gladly given, and the first 
few chapters are ally captivating. ‘The First 
White Man ”—‘‘ The ch Posts,’’—‘‘ The Oldest Inhab- 
itant,” and “The Hannibal of the West :’’--these alone 


are sufficient to chain the attention of the reader. The 
book opens w a finely executed map of the State and 
closes with a Index. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER. By Harry M. Kief- 
fer. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


Most of the material in this volume is reprinted from 
it. Ni ; some of it, however, is entirely new, and all 
of it is It is a series of sketches of army life, as 
ts) by a drummer boy of sixteen, in the Union Army 
from enlistment to muster out, and carried through all 
the stirring scenes of war from Chancellorsville to 
Petersburg. 

It does not deal altogether with the horrors of battle 
but is crowded with the incidents of camping an 
marching. It abounds with pen pictures of the comical 
side of army life, and is a thoroughly enjoyable book from 
me de end. It is an interes ng fact that some of 
the ill tions—of which there are many—were drawn 
| an ex-Confederate soldier, who witnessed ‘‘from the 
other side of the fence,’ many of the scenes which his 
past so graphically depicts. One feature of the author’s 

esigns, which will commend the book to Southern read- 
ers, is his avoidance of all needless references of a sec- 
tional nature, although the narrative does not fail to re- 
flect faithfully the spirit of the army to which he belonged. 
The author’s keen appreciation of the ludicrous, and his 
readable, unaffected diction give particular pith and 
moment to his story. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 1887, ILLUSTRATED. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Some of the humorists have been inclined to make 
fan of an “Illustrated Message,” and suggest that we 
may yet expect an edition de luxe of the census reports, 
but a glance rough this little pamphlet explains the in- 
tention, which is add point and graphic force to the 
President’s notable message, by means of Thomas Nast’s 
(peteeme pencil. Whether the pamphlet accomplishes 
ts purpose or not, will of course remain a matter of de- 
bate between the too great parties; but both sides will 
laugh over Nast’s comical interpretation of the subject. 


ON THE StuDY oF WorpDs. By Richard Chenevix French, 
D.D. Archbishop. Twentieth Edition. Revised by the 
Rev. A. L. Mayhew. New York: Macmillan & Co. 348 
pp. $1.00. 

A book that has passed to its twentieth edition, needs no 
commendation; it speaks for itself; but in all essential 

ints the present edition is the same book as heretofore. 

he aim of the editor has been to change as little as possi- 

ble the work of Archbishop French, and while chapters 
and paragraphs have remained unchanged, the entire 
work has been thoroughly revised and corrected, All 
thoughtful persons acknowledge that worthy books pre- 
serve treasures of wisdom and thought, and hand down 
from one generation to another, the accumulation of the 
world’s knowledge. 
are among the words of wisdom to be preserved. Follow- 
ing an Introductory lecture, are found six others, which 
discuss,—The Poetry of Words,—The Morality in Words, 
—The History in Words,—The Rise of New Words,—The 
Distinction of Words,—and the School-Master’s Use of 
Words. It is the opinion of the author of this book, that 
there is no study which may be made at once more in- 
structive and entertaining than that of the use, abuse, 
distinction and origin of words; and in a most pleasant 
and entertaining way, he has prepared a work upon the 
subject, which has for many years been most thoroughly 
appreciated and useful, 


GOLDSMITH, THE TRAVELLER. Edited with Introduction, 
and Notes by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. Oxford 
The Clarendon Press. 53 pp. 25 cents. 

The first title selected for this beautiful poem was ‘‘ The 
a we gee Wanderer ;’’ but that was abandoned by 
Goldsmith, on account of a poem that had already been 
published, entitled ‘‘The Wanderer.” In point of execu- 
tion, this poem stands alone, for no philosophical poem, 
ancient or modern, has a plan so noble, and at the same 
time, so simple. It pictures an English wanderer seated 
on a crag among the Alps, looking down on the prospect 


reviewing his long p age, recalling the varieties o 
scenery, climate, government, ee, and National char- 
acter, which he has observed. e poet has a keen eye 


for natural wy and his pictures of pheasant life are 

free from all is not purely true to them and their 

surroundings, th was thirty-six when he pub- 

lished the traveler. 

Gop REIGNs. Lay Sermons. By Edward Reynolds Roe 
M. D. Chicago : Laird & Lee, Publishers, Clark and 

Adams Sti 187 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Bound in bright crimson, with heavy paper, clear type} a 


and marble edges,—this little volume presents a fine a 
a. It consists of an er to show that God 
mminent in all phenomena, Itis shown by the author, 
that evolution even as taught by Hasckel and those who 
deny everything but matter and its changes, demonstrates 
the existence of God, his imminency in all phenomena 
and his lo kindness over all his works, as manif 

in that “power which makes for 
shown in the history of evolutionary advancement. The 
work is not controversial, though all physical and iolegt 
cal science is urged in proof of the main proposition, : 


These lectures, by so able an author, a 


*| The Ki 


fa eee ne as pawns ~ hy doe o_o 
sent, free of 
PALEN, 1520 





That evolution being judge, God reigns within 
throughout the universe. There are twelve of these 2 
sermons in the book ; each one is headed by a text of scrip- 
ture which forms the basis of the s2rmon. The first and 
last texts are sufficient to show the spirit of the author. 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth,” and “He that built all things is God,” y 
readers will enter most heartily into the spirit of what the 
author advances, others will criticise and object. The 
be A well written and merits careful attention and 
ought, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tae Baker & Tayor Co, have announced “ Problems of 
American Civilization” by Presidents McCosh and Gates, Bishop 
Coxe, Rev. Drs. Pierson, Dorchester, McPherson and Haygood : 
Hon. Seth Low; Prof. Boyesen; Col. J, L. Greene, and Rev. 
Samuel Lane Loomis. “ Evangelistic Work in Principle and 
Practice,” by Rey, Arthur T, Pierson, D.D. “ Our Country,” by 
Rey. Josiah Strong, D.D. ‘“Fac-Simile Reprints,” of Walton's 
“Complete Angier,” Bunyan's “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and Her- 
bert’s “Temple.” ‘“ Distinguished Witnesses to the great Value 
and Success of Foreign Missions,” by Rev. John Liggins. “ What 
Jesus Says,” being an arrangement of the words of our Saviour, 
under appropriate headings, with a full index, by Rev. Frank 
Russell. 


Lee & SHEPARD publish a beautifully illustrated book of nature 
entitled “‘ Days Serene;” also “Chapters from Jane Austen,” 
selected from Miss Austen’s six novels, 


D. Lornrop Co. announce “My Wonder Story,” a valuable 
book of physiology, by Anne K. Benedict, for primary schools, 
and “ Ring in the Cliff,” a wide-awake story of adventure for 
boys. 

D. C. Heatn & Co. will soon add to their French texts for 
schools and colleges, ‘* La Belle Nivernaise,” by Alphonso Daudet, 

ted, and “‘ Bug Jargal,” by Victor Hugo—both edited by 
J , Boielle; also “Scribe’s ‘Le Verre D’Eeau™ and Lamar- 
tine’s“* Jeanne D'Arc,” by A, Barrere, 


Ginn & Co, will publish in December one of their College Latin 
Authors series entitled, “‘Cicero’s Brutus,” edited by Martin 
Kellogg. 


Warre & ALLEN, formerly with firm of White, Stokes & Allen, 
announce the first edition in this country of “The Child Wife,”’ 
“The Free Lances,” and “No Quarter,” by Capt. Mayne Reid; a 
handsome edition of Goldsmith’s works, edited by Bolton Corney, 
with illustrations by London Etching Club, and “Old Time Bal- 
lads,” ilhustrated. 


WHITAKER & Co., London, have issued a treatise on design and 
construction, and technical education, entitled, ‘“ Technical 
School and College Buildings.” 


ALBERT P. SOUTHWICK, a story writer, and editor of “ Notes 
and Queries” in Baltimore Ameriaan, has nearly ready a nove) 
entitled “ Bijou "—a dramatic love story. 


S.C. Griaas & Co. have brought out a new book—“ Wit and 
Humor ”’—by Prof. Mathews. 


TrckNOR & Co. have ready *“‘A Man Story,”’ by E. W. Howe; 
“ Four Years with the Army of the Potomac,” by Regis De Fro- 
briand, translated by George K. Damby; “The Youngest Miss 
Leton,” by Nora Perry; “ Fagots for the Fireside,” by Lucretia 
Peabody Hale; and “ Young Minds and Old,” by Clara Louise 
Burnham. 


MAGAZINES. 


The November Century contains opening chapters of an illus- 
trated serial story, ** The Romance of Dollard,” by the interesting 
American authoress, Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood; ilso an 
article on ** Mr. Kennan’s Change of Views in Regard to the Rus- 
sian Exile System.” The November issue of Seribner’s con- 
tains Lester Wailack’s second article of “* Memories of the Last 
Fifty Years,” “* From Gravelotte to Sedan,” by General Sheridan ; 
“The Master of Ballantrae,” a romantic novel by Robert Lows 
Stevenson; an essay on Matthew Arnold, - Augustine Birrell. 

November Forum has a broad review of Old-Wor'd politics, 
by Prof. Arminius b Now ape 4 the famous Hungarian author ; also 
ussions on the effects of a tariff, by Prof. Taussig, of Harvard, 
and Congressman Breckinridge, and an article by the Rev. Dr. 
Kendrick, entitled, “After Us—What?” Cassell’s Family 
Magazine for November opens the seria) story ‘** Comrades Once,” 
followed by an admirable description of *‘ Japanese Homes and 
Their Surroundings,” extracts from *‘ A Preacher’s Jest-Book,”’ 
an article on “ Dyspepsia,” and “‘England’s Treasure-Island’”’ 
(Vancouver), illustrated.——The Quiver for November has an 
interesting description of ** An Ancient Cathedral City,” in Wales, 
and an able essay on “True Manhood,” by Rev. Henry Allon. 
The Magazine of Art for this month has as a frontispiece an 
etching after a spirited painting of a horse market in Cairo. 
Lewis be oy gives an interesti = “Art in the 
Theatre,” in this number. Popular ce Monthly for 
November contains an article entitled, ‘‘ Problematic Organs of 
Sense,” by Sir John Lubbock (illustrated) In The 
World for current month appear “ Paris Fashions in Lingeres, 
“The y,” and “ A Pompeijian Home.” 


Babies,” by Dr. Alice B. Stockham, author of “ Tokology.” 
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A Convincing Succession. 


Time is valuable to us and we conclude that for your Batposce, 
it is precious to you: so, apart from tedious relude which might 
distract your attention from some important subject matter, we 
briefly call attention to the following convincing combination of 
evidence in regard to Compound Oxygen. 

Under date of Dec. 1, 1887., Mr. N. G. Osteen, Proprietor 
of Watchman and Southern, 8. C., tes: “I have used the Com- 
pound Oxygen home treatment from Drs. StarKEY & PALEN, as 
a revitalizer, and have experienced marked benefit from it.’ 

On March 18. % Osteen among other things writes, “your 
medicine is getting “= reputation in this vicinity from the good 
it has done Mr. Chas. L. Wi 404 

Referring to our files we the follo hearty testimony 
from the gentleman named by Mr. Osteen in the above extract. 


SumprTer, 8. C., March 24, 1888. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. 


For eight months I had been a sufferer from diarrhoea and 
ysentery. I commenced the use of the Compound Oxygen 
ex enced happiest results. 
honestly believe that had I not used it just then, I certain 
would have died. Under God I owe my life to your treatment. 
hesitutingly recommend it to all who may be suffering in lik 


Lun 
manner with myself. Very gratefully, C. L. WITHERSPOON. 


We publish a brochure 
Oxygen on invalids suffering consumption. asthma, 
headache, 
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“THE GREAT MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE WORLD.” 
(Pacific Churchman.) 


CENTURY 


MAGAZINE »w 1880. 
* WH 


has it such an enormous circulation ? 
of people read each number of THE CENTURY. 





estimate that between two and three 
_ BECAUS E ite development af wood - ster tn: fey oy Ren 

the development of authors. It is alive to 

BECAUSE == Ses capa cea eg eros 
” ; “ con’ » 

the greatest writers povel weld Itee to have their bo be read: by the 

BECAUSE : greatest number, Meg tT ES a@ magazine as THE CENTURY 































the best naturally comes. It was for that Gen. Grant first wrote his 
reminiscences of important a it was for it that the leaders on both sides in 
the Civil War have been writing the famous “War Papers.” 
BECAUSE :, it is publishing the 
= Pag Mme sy 
who is not reading it robs 
bimeelfof rot that rehian ben he will one day hunger for,” and again, 
“The person who does not read it will be considered unintelli- 
— itis classic.” The coming year presents the most important part 
great history, which may be begun at any time. 
ECAUSE THE CEN- TURY is printing those remarkable articles on 
BEC “Siberia and the Exile System” by George Kennan, which are at- 
ersal attention and are being reprinted in hundreds of foreign newspapers, 
but are aot allowed to enter Russia, The “ Tribune” says that “no other 
articles printed in the English language just now touch upon a subject which so vitally in- 
peter perk chor bre in Europe and America and Asia.” ey are “‘as judicial as 
the opinion of a Supreme Court tribunal,—as thrilling as the most sensational drama.” 
BECAUSE ‘oxy’ tse." any» here to announce the new features of THE CEN- 
TURY for 1889. Any person, mentioning this paper, can have the pros- 
poe, ae our “Catalogue of Special Publications” (with illustrations), mailed 
FREE oe ee ep The subscription price of THE CENTURY 
mee appear again. is Ae Ly of peer a eee U dealers one 
Address, THE CENTURY CO. jm ont Ny subscri igna, or you eam rem 
33 East 1ith St. New-York, Acute Aepubishers,_ Boyin wih Norm 
CHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS and Jenbauee: who are 
energetic, to represent our association. We prefer those who have had ex- 


perience in canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We have over 100 Teachers, 
School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now engaged in selling memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we will give 
them employment. We give either salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 
many testimonials like the following : 


’ “I take pleasure in testifying to the merits of the National Library Associati 
many dealings with the firm oat have always found them just and Renseabie. —_ thi moras 
pure of them has been equal to their a ero tT and [ have impiicit eoutitenes in their 


willingness and Ey to do ail they promise.”—C, M 
and Bce‘ness College, Norih Middleton, Ky - ARNOLD, Late Pres, of Kentucky Classical 


“ After an examination of the Catalogue and the gift books of the Nati i 
of Chicago, I accord it my hearty approval.”—GEO, w RYLAND, Panne tg ne Let manag 


“ The National Library Association dispenses with ‘ middl 
nearer to publishers. T thi think the plan an Sxcetiont one.”"—J. W. Wak ERS, & 


Des Moines, Iowa. ‘or particulars address, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY “ASSOCIATION, 103 St Street, Chicago, I. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, ** ‘°°? “Wostienms oF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise roan ‘and y soventng a ee one yen 80 =p ae untsorahte Latin 
Hora — + iy Homer's Tad, Goepel uf 3 of St. John, and 


im, Cero. Saliust, Ovid, 
Xenophon's Anabase, ent = to teachers, eis 30. 

A ark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
a all ay ny Ry to Teachers, $1.10. I School 
Historica) Manesca’s French nn o% am 2% on T 

£8 Sample vage: of Interlinears free. 


rings Rebeca prs ac ublic 
AKERS, Supt. Public Instruction, 














No. 2 Now Ready. Price 25 Cents. 


PARIS ILLUSTRE. |tnsew 


Beautifully Tilustrated in Colors, 
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Most complete work published on the subject of By FRANCIS W. PARED 
with Worcester ~~ | ebster. When les and plans of ter and Guyot. A 
a <= 
$3.00. Sent by mail on receipt o 
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Whereas: The powce 5 Route Con- 
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t Bole Agents Through 
HE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
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ur appendix contains 6,400 words| ‘his book 1s an exposition of methods 
ties do not agree both are quoted. A Structure and Climate is Bate ti the 
price, Co: 
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calls it ‘‘an all-around-the-world 
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America. 

o “* Little Saint Elizabeth,” by 
1 Mrs. Burnett, author of **Little 
| Lord Fauntleroy”; “The 

2" Routine of the Republic”; 
= 7 * Colle . tiation, “Ama- 
4 teur phy,” ‘Boys 
4 and " ational Guard, a 
—~A_-™| “The Girls’ Crusade,” Indian 


Stories, School Stories, etc. 
*“‘ The Bells of St. Anne,” a se- 
>. | rial about Canada. South 
=. American stories —‘‘A Rail- 
road in the Clouds”; ‘‘In- 
dians of the Amazon,” by Mrs, 
Frank R. Stockton, etc. 


Europe. 

Life in Norway, by H. H. 
Boyesen; “Holland and the 
Dutch,” by Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge ; ** The Queen's Navy,” 
by Lieut. F. H. Smith, R. N.; 
“The Winchester School” ; 
“‘English Railway Trains” ; 
“Ferdinand de Lesseps” 
German, Italian (art) and Rus- 
sian papers, etc., etc. 

Asia. 


Yan Phou Lee writes of 
‘*Boys and Girls in China,” 











Dames WObe 


‘a 

~ pe ey HIS Pri 

y renowned 2 

» magazine “‘ for young - UN) 
people and Cheir elders” is to have ‘ier 


na. great programme for the new volume beginning 
with hme A 1888. The editor, Mrs, Mary Mapes Dodge, 


the — as heretofore, will relate to American subjects; but 

America is always glad to learn what goes on in the world 
, and these stories and descriptive papers are not of the 
d eographical order, and they will be strikingly illustrated. 
We have space here for only a few prominent announcements. 





ear.” Of course the bulk of 


and there is a description of 
“Some of John Chinaman's 
Inventions.’ Mrs. Holman 
Hunt describes ‘“‘Home Life 
in the East”; papers on Siam, 
Japan, and other countries. 


Africa. 

“The White Pasha,” by 
Noah Brooks, a sketch of 
Henry M. Stanley; ‘How an 
American Family Lived in 
Egypt’; ‘‘Sailor-Boy Dro- 
mios,” a story of Alexandria. 


Australias 
Novel and amusing informa- 
tion concerning history, life, etc, 
The Arctic Regions 
and the Sea. 
“How We made the Farthest 
North,” by Gen, A. W. Greely, 
of the Greely Expedition; “A 
Dash with Dogs for Life or 
Death,"’ by Lieut. Schwatka; 
“A Modern Middy"’ a. “4 
Submarine Ramble,” etc., etc. 
Do not fail to see November 
and December numbers. The 
year begins with November; 
subscription price, $3.00. Re- 
mit to publishers or dealers. 
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Df founiat. 7°" 33 EAST 17™ ST. NEW Laven, Eng. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Many of the most desirable school positions become vacant during July 
’ and August. Probably not a desirable position in-the United States be- 


comes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 


TEACHER®’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., CHICAGO. 


i . | Box 1968, New York City 





nn.: German Amer ican Bank Building. t 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES AND TERRITORIES, 
WE NEED SEVERAL HUNDRED FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS. 


Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





7s EXC 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Fifth Ave., N.% 


‘»| leachers’ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famulies, st: 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governcsses tor every ee of instruc 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents, Call 

on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York 





Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teach Professors, and 
penatenene, ¢ of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
tapes, Eom Families, and Churches. Circulars 
holce * schools carefully recommended to 
mts. Selling and renti 
OOL FURNITURE and sc 
references furnished. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
*Q.te Rams BOSTON. a Fel sihy 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Cireulars on application. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
An EFFICIENT TEACHEKS’ AGENCY. 
Registration form for stamp. No charge to 
employers. 
R. E. AvERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


e need colored teacher is o to 
~ ay pen 


—— No 


of school property 
is supplies. Besi 























SAMUEL B. JONES, 7 West Sist Street, New 
York City, ; 


GOOD POSITION $e Se 


competitio not so great as during 
the "vecation months. Every week d the 
ear we have calls for -* teachers. me- 


mes even with our ange SS. we do not have just 
<A — who is at liberty to ——% a — 
= STRIKE US yt — at e think it will 
A. so often, we Dn w 
jences $ yr ba teachers to 
register in some good A sor teachers 
lose opportunities. Send. “or circular. 
D. KerrySec., Union TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Pluce, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 





State Street, Chicago, Lil, Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 
THE FRANKLIN 
BOUK-RACK AND 
2 DICTIONARY-HOLDER. 
86 in. high, 19 in. wide, 20 in, deep 
eee 7.00 
Black Waluut...... 8.00 
Mahogany....... .. 


Cut 2 shows the Rack with a 
k ready for use. 


Reference 
Cut 8 shows the Rack with 
Atlas or Folio ready for use, 
Large folios between the up- 
rights, aud heavy volumes, 
like Dictionaries or Gazet- 
teers, resting in the cross 
pieces in front. 
H. B. NIMS & CO., 
Manufacturers, Troy, N, ¥. 
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Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with dis- 
tressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla gives ready relief and speedy cure, as it 
purifies the blood and tones up the whole system. 

“I suffered with catarrh lb years. I took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. LiLx1s, Chicago, Ill. 


“TI suffered with catarrh six or eight years; 
tried many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
1 tried H.'s Sarsaparilla and was greatly im- 
proved.” i. A. ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Heed’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


What Scott’s Emalsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 
Tug Catrrornia SOCIETY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July Tth, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeciseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seett’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 








Un DERWEAR 
[FOR MEN WONENAND CHILOREN. | 


Unequalled for Health, Comfort 
and Durability. 
BOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


WARNER BROS., 
359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








ELOCUTION, * 
(From the Brooklyn Daily Times.) 
A Successful Teacher of Elocution. 
“Miss Adela Rankin, a lady in the foremost 
ranks of elocutionists has the happy faculty ot 
being able to impart to others the knowledge she 
herseif possesses. Miss Rankin’s system develops 
the lungs, enlarges the chest and gives to weak 
and sickly pupils robustness of form and vigor- 
ous health. he has lately taken up the treat- 
ment of stammering and has met with remark- 
able success.” 
For further perticglere address 31 East 17th St., 
New York, or P. O. Box 234, Jamaica, L. I. 





Yoa can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all Cost- 
eutit Feex Terms FREER. Address. TRUS & Co. A Maine 





T= publishers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 


copies, 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


It will be interesting both to teachers 
and instructors and to all institutions 
needing their services, to know that the 
Woman’s Exchange Teachers’ Bureau, 
supplies Professors, Teachers, Gover- 
nesses, Musicians, etc., to Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Also 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Copyists, 
and Cashiers to Business Firms. ose 
who wish to deal with a reliable agency 
will do well to address Mrs. A. D. Culver, 
829 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Lovers of good English will find genuine 
delight in the New Critical Edition of 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies to be publish- 
ed shortly by John Wiley & Sons, Astor 
Place, New York. The text is that of the 
third English edition, revised by Mr. Rus- 
kin as the first volume of his Collected 
Works, carefully annotated and furnished 
with numerous explanatory readings from 
Ruskin’s other works. ‘‘Sesame and 
Lilies” is a favorite reading-book, 
cially for girls, both on account of the 
ease and grace of its style and on account 
of its suggestiveness and healthful moral 





influence. The notes are the result of 
practical experience in the class-room, and 
are designed not only to explain obscure 


references, but also to arouse an interest 
in the serious study of literature, 


Now is the winter of our discontent, 
made —- summer by this house of 
New York, Messrs. R. H. Macy & Co., of 
Sixth Ave., and 14th Street, whose Blank- 
ets, Flannels, etc., make us forget the 
weather entirely. They sell exclusively 
for cash in every instance, and therefore 
can sell cheaper than most other firms. 
They also keep on their counters Men’s 
Shirts, Ladies’ and Children’s Muslin Un- 
derwear, and Linen Goods of all kinds; 
Biack and Colored Dress Goods, Tin, 
Woodenware, Crockery, China, and Glass 
Ware, Cutlery, etc., Shoes, Clothing and 
Fishing Tackle, all manufactured on the 
premises, material and conscientious 
workmanship. 


There are two books which just at this 
time are causing quite a sensation of a 
mild sort among teachers and educators. 
They are a Grammar for Common Schools 
by Benjamin F. Tweed, late Supervisor of 
Boston Schools, pronounced the Model by 
the action of in towns and cities (in- 
cluding Boston) which have adopted it, 
and ‘‘ Methods and Aids in Geography," 
by Charles F. King, Principal of the r- 
born School, Boston. The result of twenty 

ears’ experience in the school-room. A 
k crammed with information, not 
tables of longitude nor boundary lines of 
states, but good, juicy, meaty, knowledge 
that is worth being assimilated by the 
mind, and which so to speak sticks to the 
ribs. Both these highly successful books 
are published by Messrs. Lee & Shepard 
of ton, who mail their full book and 
holiday catalogues free on application. 


Music hath charms to soothe not only 
the savage breast, but the soul vexed and 
irritated with the trials of civilized exist- 
ence. Music is one of the necessities of 
life. Among the pleasing new Music 
Books, lately published by Messrs. Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Boston, are Song Harmony, 
by L. O. Emerson for singing classes. 

elodious exercises and easy songs, with 
explanations—an excellent collection. 
Song Manual, Books I,II and III. Bellsof 
Victory by Tenney and Hoffman, are un- 
usually good ber ene song books. 
Praise in Song, by L. O. & E. U.’ Emerson, 
for Praise and Prayer Meetings and Sun- 
day Schools; and Classic Baritone and 
Bass Songs. 


Schoo] officers who are seeking the best 
and most economical school apparatus 
and furniture will notice that the Andrews 
Manufg. Co. are manufacturers of the 
only dovetailed school furniture in the 


world. They also make Andrews’ well- gu 


known a tellurians, maps, charts of 
all kinds, blackboards, dustless erasers, 
and crayons. They have just published 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
686 Broadway, N. Y. 


WaARNER’s LOG CaBIN 
REMEDIES. — ‘“‘Sarsapa- 
rilla,”—‘‘ Cough and Con- 
sumption Remedy.”— 
‘*Hops and Buchu,”—‘“ Ex- 
tract,”—“ Hair Tonic,”— 








“Liver Pills,”—Plasters,” | (ig 








Tonnege and Revenue Report. 





Chairman Midgley of the Southwestern 
statistical bureau, has issued a statement 
showing the total tonnage and revenue of 
all the lines embraced in that association 
for the month of June. * * * * The 
most surprising feature of the report to 
those who have taken stock in the state- 
ment that the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, was doing no business to speak 
of, is the evidence shown by the figures 
that the revenue of that road from freight 


shipments, wae, auiater than that of any | th 


of the other during the month. In 
the volume of business as measured b 

tons, it stands third on the list, but if the 
business of the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
road was included in the Burlington fig- 
ures, as it might properly be, the showing 
of the latter would be even more favora- 
ble. At any rate it is evident that the 
Burlington has been getting its share of 
what little business there was for any of 


the roads. Following are the totals on 
east and west bound business combined : 

Roads. Tons. Revenue. 
Chicago & Alton, 17,897.28 $85,212.29 
Burlington, 17,181.88 86,818.73 
Hannibal & St. Joe, 366.28 1,719.16 
Rock Island, 14,081.82 62,021.36 
Wabash Western, 18,298.65 68,376.16 
Missouri Pacific, 16,420.22 56,893.67 


St. L. & San Francisco, 3,498.93 18,522.05 


Total 87,190,06 $374,563.42 
The lumber shipments of all these roads 
during the same period aggregated 
10,108.69 tons, from which the total reve- 
nue was $21,661.35. The above state- 
ment, of course, includes only Southwes- 
tern competitive Missouri river business. 
—Chicago Times. 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


A POEM IN 


SILVERWARE 











IN SATIN LINED CASE, ABSOLUTELY 


—E’ Re ei 


One of the above sets will be sent, postpaid, as a 
premium, by THE METROPOLITAN, Ame *s pop- 
ular monthly, now in its fourth year of publication. 
The premium would cost you double the subscrip- 
pee. Sayer & Co., whol e dealersin silver ware, 

wi “ 


* "Duam Ste {the large lot of enodo ses havo to-da 
:—The lar ot o is you have y pur- 
chased from us to be given away as miums, must 
delight into thousands of hnenen. ‘ gs ou hevecseared 
a The fr. your pr a 
@ present is one eminently suited te eve 

household. The Queens of Society have noth 
ing of the kind more beautiful, and nothing could 

more welcome fromthe Husband to the Wife, 
the Lover to his Sw ete rt, the Mother to 
her Child, than this He ‘yd Gem. 

When you remember that in receive in addition 
to the above, one of the best Illustrated Home Ma- 
fins in the country for a whole year for only 
ifty cents, you cannot deny that it is an extraor- 


dinary inducement. mit in post: 8 ps. Ad- 
ET esey 
Creer, oe tee OPOLITAN, my 





HE publishers of the JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it,and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 








FALL ISSUES—1888, 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL. Rey. ¢ 
8. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. 300 pp. Cloth’ 
r, 50 cents. , 
x does not follow the beaten track of 
commentators, but presents in his own happy 
manner new . phases fresh illustrations of 
Scripture, by which the reader is instructed and 
enriched. 
These “Studies” elucidate from week to week 
the Sunday-school lessons for firs: half of 1889, 
THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. Rev. James 
Stalker, M,A., with map. 12mo. 183pp. Cl., 60c. 
A aew and admirable work on this inexhaustible 


eme. 
“1t would be hard to put within the same com- 
pass more that is valuable.”—Christian Inquirer. 

“ Bible class teachers cannot do better than to 
provide themselves with this book.” —Evangelist. 

NEWLY ENLISTED. Rev. T. L. Cuyier, D.D. 
Square lémo. 160 PP. Paper. 25cts. Cloth, 50 cts. 
Cloth gilt, 75 cts. unsels for young converts 
wy this prince among pastors. licated to Mr. 

oody. A Companion to “ Heart Life.” 

FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE 
PULPIT. C. J. Jones, D.D. Imo. 540 pp. $1.25. 

A truly wonderful story—the life of a sailor be- 
fore the mast, its rough and ange experiences, 
his transformation into a faithful Chris mini- 
ster, and some wonders of grace God wrought 
through his labors. 

JUDGE HAVISHAM’S WILL. I. T. Hop- 
kins, author of “*Good-Times Girls,” etc. 1lzmo. 
4cuts. 311 pp. $1.25. 

A story that —_ will enjoy, illustrating the 
power of firm faith under trial. The young hero 
will be admired for his sterling manly qualities. 

MARGIE AT THE HARBOR-LIGHT. 
Rev. E A. Rand. 12mo. 6cuts. 2%4pp. $1. 

A poqeel So “ Her Christmas and Her Easter ;”’ 


breezy same fresh sea-air; stirring and 
helpful. 


CHANGING PLACES; or, how One Boy 
Climbed Up and Another ba’ ed Down. 
Miss C. M. wiridge, author of “ Victory at 
Last.“ 12mo. 4cuts. 217 pp. Cloth, 90 cents. 

Ful of incidents suggested in the title: more 
than hinting to boys how they may succeed 1n life 

BERNIE’S LIGHT. Minnie E. Kenney, author 
of “Mrs. Morse’s Girls.’ 12mo. 4cuts. 272 pp. 
Cloth $1.10. The charming story of a young girl 
whose light was kindled at a Mission Sabbath 
School and brought cheer to many in dark places. 

THE GARMENT OF PRAISE. Helen P. 
Strong, author of “His Abiding Presence.” 
Monotint booklet. Daintily illustrated. Cover 
in colors and gold. Large l6mo. 36 pp. $1. 

An elegant gift and devotional volume, full of 





exquisite designs in harmony with the inspired 
i with which the church in all ages praises 


THE SEA IS HUIS; or, Words of Comfort 
for the Sea and Shore. Susan A. Brown. 24mo. 


48 PP: 50 cents. 

n ten colors and gold. Elegantsea and shore 
views and sea mosses, on alternate pages with 
choice gems from God’s Word and our best poets. 
STORIES TOLD BY A DOLL. Miss E. A. 
Hunter. 4to. ox in. 89 pp. 59¢. Numerous 
illustrations. andsome chromo cover. A fas- 
cinating book for the nursery, with much quiet 
humor; sure to be a universal favorite and home 
classic. 

PICTORIAL WALL-ROLL. 13x20 in. ® 
PP. on walnut roller. 5c. <A choice full page 
— on each page, with a few lines of sugges- 
ve explanation. Pictures tell a whole story 
without a word. 
APPLES OF GOLD. Four cold pictures. 
200 othercuts. 208 pp. 4to. Cl., back, limp cover. 
50 cents. 
DEAR OLD STORIES TOLP ONCE 
MORE. Quarto. In six parts. Bright chromo, 
stout paper cover. 15 cts. each. Boards, 20 cts. 
Each contains six Bible Stories, with tull- 
page Lilustrations, one colored. 
FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC, 1889. 
Illustrated. Single copies, 10 cts.; $i r dozen ; 
$7 per 100; $60 per 1,000. A household treasure. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 54 Bromfield St., 
Boston ; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
93 State St., Rochester; 122 Wabash Ave., 





Chicago; 735 Market St., San Francisco. 





DO YOU KNOW WHICH THEY ARE? 


THE BEST HUNDRED BOOKS. 


Containing the list prepared by 


by Ruskin and other prominent men of England. 
Price 20c. ; 40 teachers, 16c.; by mail, 2c. extra. 


cover in colors. 


Sir John Lubbock, with comments 
64 pages with 


Sir John Lubbock, in an address, last year before the Workingmen’s 
College of London, England, gave a list of what he deemed to be the 


Best Hundred Books. 


eminent men in England to give 


He said in giving his list that “if a few good 
ides would draw up similar lists it would be most useful.” 
Pall Mall Gazette published Sir John Lubbock’s List, 


The 
and invited 
their opinions concerning it. These 


letters and lists were published in pamphlet form and over fifty thou- 
sand copies were sold. We have just reprinted it in neat form, for we 
believe it will be of great interest to American readers. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
















INY SUBSCRIBER can get 
| Hughes’ “How to Keep Order,” 


a cern bema murnas of Mla Teaching 68 ct 
anh Bok yy riptive ca ue Oo : 
’ ni es Cron nding bafore ov. 10th, 10 cents, and the 
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bd Gold Watch Y Wife.—‘My dear, you ought . * 
not to have pu such an elegant t t 
INFANTILE — of clothes. m entirely he pr 0 n S | a 10 n 
Skin & Scalp ro ae ei “a ~~ Demands prompt treatment. The re- 
DISEASES Young Husband.—“‘I got them on] ‘Sults of neglect may be serious. Avoid 








ty can secure one free. How is 
is possible? We answer—we want 


Je and very 
= ‘as well as the watch, 
them in your 


es. 
we send free, and after you have Kept 
they become your own 


nd 

pote oy - h 1 at your 
to show the samples to those w sh yt y 

trouble yur reward will be most ‘A postal card on 

s costs but 2 cent abe after you know all, if you 

further, why no harm is done. at if you do 0 

re the best 







; once, you can secu: one of 
roid et in the world and our large line 2 of a" hades george Sam- 


Blisson We pus re etc. Address 


R. H. MACY & 00. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 





MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 





LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 


EVERY DESORIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


home for @ months and shown them to those who | 


zcured by 
CuTICURA 


Remedies: 
| TOR CLEANSING, Pt PURIFYING AND BEAU- 


ying 
ering torturing, distigaring, ite’ 
diseases and blood, with — 


loss Bet hair, from tak to old age, the 
Remepres are infallible. 

CurTicuRA, the 
Soap, an exquisite 
ind ICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases. from. ——— to scrofula. 

Sold every where. nn yy — pons, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Fy 
DRrua AND CHEMICA iN, 

Send for “ How to Cure ‘Skin Disseon 


Coa Sue’ and Scalp preserved and 
= utified by CuTICURA SOAP. 


Krpngy Parns, Backache and Weakness 
ota by Comune. ANTI-PAIN eu satee, o 


CUR =". DEAF 


PaTent ImpRroveD 
i "ean Drums Pericerty i te. 
store the me Honring, whether deaf- 

ness is caused by co ds, fi fevers or im. 
juries tothe nataral drums. Invisible, 
comfortable, always in fee hear 4 





















CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. ‘STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
{f your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M K.ellogg, BAilor SCHOOL JOURNAL 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


— FoR -—— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Awarded highest honors at 
Phila., 1876 | Melbourne, 1880 
i 1877 Frankfort, 1881 
Paris, 1878 | Amsterdam, 1883 
New Orleans, 1884-85. 

Paris Medal on every bottle 


Beware of Imitations, 














ORGANS rrom 
8150% to $500, 


Gece 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUND Y. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin ¢ 
Fire Alarms, ‘lar Farma, oie wy 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Ciscieneti. U 








tory Beli tor Bohes Bohesis, Churches.cts 


MENEELY & CO. | 
WEST TROY, N. ¥. 1826. 
Description prices and on application. 


McShane eaeaieelity. 


guna ae Grade of Bells: 








Pri and 
eed MesHANE 











== will confer a favor by me 
ing with advertisers. 


ntioning the JOURNAL when communicat- 












GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
nts ever offered. Now's to get up 


Greatest induceme our time 

orders for our celebrated TEAS and COFFERS, apd secure a 
beautiful Gol! Band or Moss Rose or Handsome 
Decorated Gold and Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gol Band or Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Sét, or 

Hanging Lamp, or hap al or Webster's U 


y of goods and premiums as we. 
fy competition. 


RUT T TN) THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0.Box 289. Si & 33 Vesey St., New York. 





credit.” 
** Still worse.” 
** But I had to have them.” 
** What for ?” 
‘*To keep up my credit.” 


** What are you stud’in’ in school now, 
and | Johnny ?” inquired Mrs. McGuldey of her 
nephew. 

- We just got a lesson in physics to- 
day.” 

** Dear ! Dear! ain’t that nice. ’Specially 
for you, Johnny, cause I allus thought 
your taste kind of run to medicine.” 


**Papa,” said a bright boy who had just 
come home from a sleight-of-hand enter- 
tainment, “I wish I was a conjurer.” 
“Why, my son?” “I would turn you 
into a rat, call up the cat, and wouldn't I 
have fun |” 


Guest (at country tavern.)—‘“‘ 
cheese, landlord ?” 

Landlord.—‘* Not a bit in the house, 
sir.” 

Guest-—‘‘ Not even a little piece ?” 

Landlord.—* O, yes, there is, come to 
think. Pete, run ‘down in the cellar and 
fetch up that rat- -trap.” 


Have, you 


A Michigan farmer writes the faculty of 
Yale : 

‘* What are your terms for a year? And 
does it cost anything extra if my son 
wants to learn to read and write, as well 
as to row a boat?” 


‘‘ Lizzie,” said a mother to her little 
girl, ‘‘ what do you do after washing your 
face and hands?” 

It was a hint to comb her hair, but Liz- 
zie didn’t take it that way. 

** Why, I dry them, of course,” was her 
reply. 


** Little boy,” said a eetemen. o a 
do you hold that umbrella over your head? 
It’s not raining.’ 

“ec No. ” 

** And the sun is not shining?” 

“ec No. ” 

“Then why do you carry it?” 

**Cause when it rains father wants it, 
and when the sun shines mother wants it, 
and it’s only when it’s this kind of weather 
that I can get to use it at all.” 


Old lady (in drug store, to small boy).— 
“What am I to take this medicine in, 
sonny ?” 

Sonny.—* Take it in your mouth, mum. 
*Taint to be rubbed on. 


Consumption Cured. 


<'. old phy wicion, retired from practice, having 
laced in his hands by an East India mission- 

= he formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and ee, cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Ca’ a, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, algo a postive and radicai cure 
for Nervous Debili all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty tomake 


it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive, and a desire to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will ae of , to all who desire 


it, this reci in German, 
with full directions BS x. - and using. 
a by mail 5 aw addressi th stam Pp, naming 

149 Power's Block, 
Hochest er, N. we 


Teacher.—‘* What can you tell me of 
Lot’s wife?” 

Little girl.—‘‘ Nothin’. 
mustn’t talk about other 
their backs.” 


rench, or English, 


Mother says I 
folks behind 


Teacher (of geography class.)—‘‘Tommy, 


in going from New York to San Francisco, 
through what States and Territories 
would you pass?” 


Tommy (who isn't very well prepared)— 
‘** Not any ; I'd go by steamer. 


IMPORTANT. 
an vera ee New ree pow, gt Bags 
ress an an a 
— Union Hotel on Geode Grand Central 


Benteowely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 


m fil per day, pean plan, Elevators and 
nv 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


can live better for less mone we the Grand Union 


Hote! than any other first-c hte) in the City. 
ADVICE noo LyX 
WINSLOW'S 
babe OMEN? TEETH 
Scores A -¥, 5 wind NS ¢ RE ie 
EDY ror DIS RREGeA 


The tat bor, oe-teln ed for not 
i lies, : “* Pve tried: 


ear 
I ct ine ip yin tbat ca 
make up my 


all harsh and drastic purgatives, the 


tendency of which is to weaken the 
bowels. The best remedy is Ayer’s 
Pills. Being purely vegetable, their 


action is prompt and their effect always 


beneficial. They are an admirable 
Liver and After-dinner pill, and every- 
where endorsed by the profession. 


“ Ayer’s Pills are highly and univer- 
sally spoken of by the people about 
here. make daily use of them in my 
practice.””— Dr. I. E. Fowler, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

“*T can recommend Ayer’s Pills above 
all others, having long proved their 
value as ‘a cathartic for myself and 
family.” —J. T. Hess, Leithsville, Pa. 


“For several years Ayer’s Pills have 
been used in my family. We find them 
an 


Effective Remedy 


for constipation and indigestion, and 
are never without them in the house.”’ 
— Moses Grenier, Lowell, Mass. 

“TI have used Ayer’s Pills, for liver 
troubles and indigestion, durin many 
years, and have always found them 
rx and efficient in their action.” — 

N. Smith, Utica, N. Y. 


“T suffered from constipation which 


assumed such an obstinate form that I 
feared it would cause a stoppage of the 
bowels. Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills ef- 
fected a complete cure.”"—D,. Burke, 
Saco, Me. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 
thirty years and consider them an in- 
valuable family medicine. I know of 
no better remedy for liver troubles, 
and have always found them a prom 
cure for dys epsia.’’— James Quinn, bo 
Middle st., Hartford, Conn. 

“Having been troubled with costive- 
ness, which seems inevitable with per- 
sons of sedentary habits, I have tried 
Ayer’s Pills, hoping for relief. I am 
as to say that they have served me 

tter than any other medicine. I 
arrive at this conclusion only after a 
Spithtel trial of their merits.’”’— Samuel 

T. Jones, Oak st., Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine, 










sd Oe 8 ee) ee 
URES WHERE ALL LS. o" 

Best Cough avime, Tastes good. Use 
in time. by drug; ~4 


CONSUMPTION 








E. L. KELLOGG & COS 


Educational Publications. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
16 large pages. Weekly, per year $2.50 
THE_ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
AND Pracricat Teacner. Monthly, per yr. 1.256 
TREASURE-TROVE. 
An illus, paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 
Love’s Industrial Education. 








tamo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 


The Reading Circle Library. 
No, 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. ° 
2. Froebel’s Ameebingreeny. pe 
* 4. Wilhelm’s Students’ Calendar, 
** 3- Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. - 
“* 5. Hughes’ Securing Attention. ° 
Seeley’ s Grube’s Method of 
EACHING ARITHMETIC. (Nearly ready.) 
Patridge’s “ Quincy Methods.” 
Cloth, r2mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 1.75 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 
Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 
, T2m0, 356 pp. Ver, postpa 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 
Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND Art oF Epucation, New edition. 1.00 
Shaw and Donnell’s Schoo! De- 
vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 
Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 








Kellogge’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. Six a .20 
Song Treasures. popular school 

music book, 68 pp. Bright: ginal music. .15 
Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The eee | jo dey Books. -20 





fe emer per cent. of ~—— except those pos ep 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 





